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(Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


‘7 

: 

AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE $ 
WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 

: 

: 

J 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
They are sold by the 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 





If Union Labor Made it 
IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


THE FOR 


5° [ua TURED *] 


DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N, J. 


Duscainnesesenie 





awl 


WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


e 
8 oe Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. 





| 
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Be ellllleeenetiorlerstot lem 
r 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
APPLY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
115 Broadway, N. Y. Ws. B. JoYcE, President Agents Everywhere 


© “MMERICA'S LEADING SURETY COMPANY’ 
erent temeaenenienananii 
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The Working Man’s Friend 


BREAD 


made with 


FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 








Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


Financial 


The cost of living is increasing. 
You've 


authorities predict a further increase. 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 23 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools save been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you. 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C.S. can help you 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enab'e the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a_ better position 
Don'tfailioTINVESTIGATE thts opportuntty. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 





International Correspondence Schools 


Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 
tion, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 
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Bridge Engineer 
Structural] Drafting 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Telegraph Construction 
Telephone Expert 
Civil Engineer 

Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 
Stationary Enginees 
Automoh'le Running 





Building Construction 
Concrete Construction 
Architectural Drafting 
Architecture 
Plumbing & Steam Fit'g 
Textile Manufacturing 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Salesmansbi 

General Illustrating 
Agriculture 

Poultry Farming 








Name 
Stren ana No. 


Caty 








State 





Present Occupation 


SeeeSeeeSeeeeeeeeeeesoeseoeo eee eeeee 
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NAMED SHOES 
os ARE 
FREQUENTLY 

MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 





Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and reliable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bane, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 
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RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


b 


Dunellen : New Jersey 





Agents in Ail Large Cities 
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The First Road West 


is still first in everything 
which defines a railroad as 
great and serviceable. 














Strategic location, splendid HEN a iob 
job goes wrong, good 
roadway and perfect equipment W labor aos aad caer itself 


make the Union Pacific a logical 
link in nearly every through by blaming poor materials. Prop- 











journey—east to west, or west erty-owners always blame the 

to east. labor. 
Union Pacific System Property-owners never have 
Gerrit Fort, P. T. M. occasion to find fault with labor 
Chicago because of poor materials when 




















——— Dutch Boy White Lead 


and linseed oil are used. The use 
of these products insures for good 
labor the best painting job ob- 
tainable; and a satisfied client is 
the natural result. 
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It is much more profitable to 
have a long list of such clients 
than to have a long list of excuses 
for the jobs that go wrong. 


BACCO CO. 


OETROIT. MICH. 





mao > za Oo — = CH 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 


° Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
The first brand of Union (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


Tobacco _ever_ produced (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


Sac > 
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Leindorf Portabl 
Electric Lamp DOewe 


Puts the Light Where You Need It 





Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where ne2ded, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDORE Portable Electric LAMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 

ou one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we willsend you one 
beautifully finished in satif brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street : New York City, U.S.A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lam} 











Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 
SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


MORRISON HOTEL 


— and -—— 
BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 
(In the Heart of the Loop) 
Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 
Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 


Banquets. The Commercial Men’s Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


; 


we 


A 
> 


New Morrison 


Room with Shower Bath 
One person 
Two persons 

Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath 
One person 
Two persons 

Corner Room with Bath 
One person 4.00 
Two persons 5.00 


Morrison Annex 

140 Rooms with Running Water $1.00 single 
2.00 double 
1,50 single 

2.50 double 


$2.00 
3.00 








92 Rooms, with Bath 





$2.00 and $2.50 
3.00 and 3.50 








HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HODSE, witha 
seating ‘caracity of over 2,000—one of the finest and 
most palatial places of its kind in the world. 

















Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location. 


Under the personal supervision of HARRY 


POPULAR PRICES PREVAIL 
C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 
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Have you ever made Ivory Soap Paste 
for house-cleaning? 


HERE are many purposes for which it is un- 

equaled and it is the most economical and 

convenient way to use Ivory Soap for general 
cleaning and laundry work. 


With Ivory Soap paste you can clean leather and 
other materials which should not be touched by soap 
suds. And itis much more effective than bar soap 
for such things as furniture, marble and porcelain 
bathroom fixtures, metal ware, woodwork, gilt 
frames and rugs. 


The advantages of using the paste where the cake 
might answer the purpose are: The paste makes rich 
thick suds that cleanse thoroughly. It makes suds 
quickly, saving time. The suds can be made with 
lukewarm as well as hot water where heat would 
injure the article to be cleaned. And the paste goes 
—— farther than bar soap. 

7 THE PROCTER & GAMBLE © 
You will find the recipe for making Ivory Soap paste on the inside of the wrapper and also in the 
booklet “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap”. This booklet is very helpful, especially at this season. It 
contains over one hundred tested recipes for the safe cleaning of just the things that will require your 
attention during the next few weeks. You may have a copy postpaid by return mail if you will send 
your name and address to The Procter 4 Gamble Co., Dept. 29-C, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP [S98 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Ask for it 


and see for yourself what 
an improvement it 1s. 


A good washing powder 
first of all—and the naph- 
tha in it makes it better. 


TAR NAPHTHA Washing Powder 
The Big, Wax-Wrapped Package for 5 ¢ 
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. e LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
N Ow Playi n TREMONT THEATRE, BOSTON 
ILLINOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 
Also Record-BreaKing Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle 


BIRTH OF A NATION 


A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 
most vital period of American Progress. Founded in 
part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 


18,000 People 3,000 Horses Cost $500,000 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 
At prices ranging from 25c to $2 


ORCHESTRA OF FORTY SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 


Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 











Pennsylvania Textile Co. 


eo 


Broad SilK Manufacturers 
Messalines Neckwear SilKs 


Shirtings 
24 


Sales Rooms: 
38 East 25th St., New York 


Mills at: 
York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 





























— 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It isan indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


¥ 





VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


family. 
4 y 

















Co! 

















The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 


and C 

















The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shi overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


w 
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LIFE AND LABOR 





The magazine which gives you true 
knowledge of organized 
working women 


Read it 


LIFE AND LABOR 
Published by 


The National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America 
166 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Subscription Single Copies 
50 cents a year 5 cents 


Hotel Sutter 


| os | 








Headquarters of American 
Federation of Labor 
1915 Convention 


Rates $1.50 per day and up 


At junction of shopping and 
business districts 


Sutter and Kearney Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 














Automatic Weighing 
Machine Company 


Manufacturers of 


Automatic Machinery 
for 


ing and Conveying 


ut 


134-140 Commerce Street 
NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


Blacksmiths 
Wheelwrights 
and Repair Men 


We want to send you copy of 
our Free Booklet: KNOWLEDGE 
IS POWER. Also our Catalogue 
making you prices on Wheels 


Cut out this coupon and 
mail it to us 


Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie, tnd. 





Send us Catalogue an Free Booklet 
KNOWLEDGE 1S POWER 


a a ey ROT a oP CRE 50 Le 
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I'll Bet These Teeth 
Won't Come Out 








The splendid tough temper 
prevents breakage of teeth. 
It insures edge-holding 
qualities. The Atkins Ex: 
clusive Taper Grinding 
means easier running and 
faster cutting. The lovers 
of fine tools appreciate the 
Atkins quality. 





ATKINS sice’ SAWS 


E want the name of every High Grade Carpenter who reads the American Fed- 
erationist. \f you are interested in learning about Saws which will run easier, cut 
faster and hold their edge longer, then we want you to send us your name and 

Postoffice address with ten cents to pay postage. We will send you free of charge an 
ATKINS nail apron, together with our 32 page ‘‘Saw Sense” Book and Carpenter’s 
Time Book with wage scale. 





WE MAKE A PERFECT SAW FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


HAND, RIP and PANEL SAWS; COMPASS, KEYHOLE and SMALL SAWS; HACK 
SAW BLADES and FRAMES; SAW Fitting Tools of all Kinds; 
Plastering Trowels and Bit Braces. 





E. C. ATHINS @ CO., Incorporated 
The Silver Steel Saw People INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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EN do not labor with but one object 
M —providing for present necessaries 

and comforts. They can not toil 
ferever—there isa future. @And when 
old age comes on and younger blood 
shoulders them into the discard, the 
proceeds of an insurance policy provide 
the regular comforts and necessities. 


Prudential 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FOR F. DRYDEN, Home Office, 
vestein President NEWARK, N. J. 


EXPLOSIVES 


THE NATION BUILDERS 


INCE 1802 American industries 
have had the help of the Du 
Pont Explosives. Miners, 

builders, mechanics and the farmers 
are indebted to explosives. 
@Over a century’s experience in the 


powder business is our guarantee of the 
efficiency of Du Pont Explosives. 


@ instructive booklets relating to the 
selection and application of explosives 
for all uses sent free on request. 


Address Dept. 185 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


POWDER MAKERS SINCE 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

















Union Label 
Shirts at Factory Prices 


It will pay you to Buy Tirect from the 
Largest Retailing Manufacturers 
inthe World of 


Union Made Shirts 
Union Made 
Athletic Hosiery 
Underwear elt: 


Union Made Gerters 


Cellers 


i s a 
Pajamesand = Wetersend 
Nightrobes Cooks’ Goods 
We Save You ¥% to % on Your Purchase 

Ask your delegate about our display 

at the A. F. of L, Convention 
at San Francisco 
Send for our 1916 Catalogue 


EAGLESON @ CO. 


Manufacturers (for 40 years) 
Factory and Store 
1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
112-116 So. Spring St. 717 K St. 


We alse sell 
Unien Label 


Underwear 














DE MAND 
NEW ENGLAND 


Profit 
Sharing 
Stamps 


Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 
Stamp with the Union Label.” 


You can cut the cost of living by getting 
‘Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase. They represent the greatest 
profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeemable for 


Cash-Preminms-Mdse.-Travel 


NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


40 May 


= 


<7 . 
127thto 129th St. and Amsterdam Ave.,NewYork City,N. 














“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables © 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


Practically every Winton Six 
is separately planned to meet the 
special personal requirements of 
the man or the woman who is to 
use it. We shall be pleased to 
make your next car exactly as 
you want it. 


TWO SIZES: 


33 at $2285 48 at $3500 
Write for catalog today. 


The Winton Company 


728 Berea Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 








JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


CONTRACTORS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DREDGING 
DOCK WORKS 


NEW YORK 











THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


OFFICIAL 


“The, oc 


— 


— 
=—/~ Chocolates 
Ya Chorotalts that out dffeunt 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F.H. ROBERTS CO. Boston, Mass. 








The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.60 
per day and up per day and up 
Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of our 
country, embracing more than three 
million square miles, dwell a hundred 
million people. 

They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They are 
separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 

The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon a 
common understanding. Only by a 
quick, simple and unfailing means of 
intercommunication could our people 
be instantly united in any cause. 

In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 

This marvelous system is the result 
of keen foresight and persistent effort 
on the part of telephone specialists, 
who have endeavored from the first 
to provide a means of communication 
embracing our whole country, con- 
necting every state and every com- 
munity, to its last individual unit. 


_ The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made _ by 
Americans for Americans, and its like 
is notto be found in all the world. 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 





CONTENTS OF MAGAZINE, PAGE 171 
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Atkins and Company, F. 
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Baker and Company, Ltd., Walter. . 
Berghoff Brewing Association . 

Bernheim Distilling Company. 
Bernheimer and Schwartz... . 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. . 
Bossert Company, The 

Bromo-Seltzer (Emerson Drug Company) 
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Consolidated Gas Company 
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Pennsylvania Textile Company 

Perkins Company, Charles B.. 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
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Procter & Gamble Company 
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Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Company 
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Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
Steel Scaffolding Company. 
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Sweet-Orr & Company 
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Union Pacific System . 
Union Powder Corporation 
United Lead Company . 
United States Rubber Compeny. 
United States Tire Company. . 
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West Disinfecting Company 
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NEW YORK’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


BROADWAY AT FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
| — | 


“ 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict; surrounded by over forty theatres; five minutes 
from N. Y. Central and Penna. R. R. Depots; newly 
furnished; up-to-date in every respect; 300 rooms, 
300 baths. we $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 














HEADQUARTERS FOR LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
H. S. DUNCAN, Manager 








United Lead Company 


Ohe SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 


and SHEET LEAD 


Hooven,Owens - 


and Rentschler 
Company 


411 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








0 Maintain Sanitary 
Conditions we recom- 


mend the use of our disinfectants 
and sanitary appliances. Write us 


HAMILTON, OHIO Jor descriptive literature. 
WEST DISINFECTING CO. 


Home Orrice: 12 East 42p Street, N. Y. 
Branches in Agencies throughout 
principal cities. the World 
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Sickness Prevention J x , 
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What Labor Expects from the Courts . 
By JOHN P. FREY 


EDITORIAL: 

By SAMUEL GOMPERS, resident, American Federation of Labor 
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Women Workers Organize and Win 
Peaceful Picketing and Two Kinds of Law 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: qe 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we-have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourtu—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firta—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official montily 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

willie with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
Se ~ ¥™ additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
/ MAA conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 


ve \C | 
Mt cla | mm effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
¥ tay souvenir publication of any kind. 
*. ~ <6 @, Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
4 14, 1901. ‘ 
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JUSTICE AND DEMOCRACY 


THE 


HANDMAIDS OF PREPAREDNESS 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


palled us into considering earnestly and seriously the fundamentals of 

national and international life. When we see the tests that other nations 
have been made to endure, when we see the terrible consequences of failure 
to think out the best plans and policies for a nation and to have some sustained 
ideal for all of the various relations of national life and development, we grasp 
the necessity for subjecting our own national affairs to unflinching scrutiny and 
analysis that we may reject the unfit and make plans that will endure the 
tests even of catastrophes and of time. 

When no great catastrophe or test that will strain our republic, our 
institutions and our national ability to the uttermost portends, we can muddle 
along somehow and make well enough do instead of forcing ourselves to the 
hard, exacting toil of selecting the best plans and policies and holding ourselves 
rigidly to the development of the highest ideals and the maintenance of 
the best principles of human welfare. 

The developments, or rather the events, of the past eighteen months 
have proven that beautiful ideals and theories without a practical founda- 
tion or a practical plan for realizing them, are worse than ineffective, for they 
create an atmosphere of false safety and a false hope that lull into a fancied 
security and inactivity and act as a barrier against efforts to think out differ- 
ent and better ways. 

As a result of our experiences and observations during the past year and 


a half we, as a nation, have come to a different and a wiser attitude towards 
(173) 


A WAR, such as has never been known in the world’s history, has ap- 
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preparedness. We have come to see that preparedness is only the wise fore- 
thought of anation that has taken into account all of the elements of human 
nature, all of the possibilities and opportunities that may come to the nation, 
and has tried to think out a definite, sustained plan that will insure to the 
nation the development and maintenance of their best ideals for the citizens 
individually and for the nation as a whole. 

Preparedness must be the attitude of a nation toward all relations of life 
and all lines of action and development. It embraces knowledge of a tendency 
and its effect, knowledge how best to deal with each tendency so that it may 
be utilized for the best interests of the nation, together with the practical 
wisdom that will enable us to utilize all the information and the experience 
available to make our ideals realities in daily life and in our relations with 
fellow-citizens and with citizens of other nations. 

Preparedness in all the relations of life is, in the ultimate analysis, an edu- 
cational problem; therefore, all plans for preparedness of any kind must co- 
ordinate with the efforts of public educational institutions. 

Public education ought to provide for all of the needs of all of the people. 

Public education must include industrial education, vocational training, 
physical training and development as well as education of a cultural nature. 

No effort has done more for a stronger and better manhood and woman- 
hood than the labor movement for the shorter workday, better working con- 
ditions and higher wages which make possible better standards of living. The 


fundamental step is the shorter workday which brings relief from long hours 
of burdensome toil, gives opportunity for recuperation of physical strength, 
for pleasure and those things necessary to sane, wholesome living and con- 


tinued improvement. 

As to the effects of wages upon our citizenship, Major-General Gorgas 
has stated the case most trenchantly: 

“‘Add to the laboring man’s wage from $1.25 to $2.50 a day, and you will lengthen 
the average American’s thread of life by thirteen years at least.” 

“The rich are overeating. The poor are undereating. Both are contributing to short 
lives. But where overeating shortens the life of one person in one hundred, undereating 
shortens that of ninety-nine. If we are to lengthen the average life, we must pay attention 


to the poor man. 

The whole purpose of education is to develop the best men and women 
to be the most high-minded, resourceful and effective citizens of our republic. 
Upon the citizens will depend the destiny of the nation and its contribution 
to institutions of liberty and progress. Citizens under a democratic govern- 
ment must be able and competent to express and maintain their ideals. 

We are confronted with a question that must be answered—Can democ- 
racy be made effective? Democracy, like every other human and national 
institution, is still on trial. If a democracy is to maintain itself, it must be 
able to defend itself against attacks and invasion. It must be prepared to 
defend institutions of freedom against force used by others. 

Institutions of democracy and ideals of freedom have never been free 
from attacks and insidious dangers. If we deem them worth defending, we 
must be ready. and able to maintain them with efficiency and effectiveness. 
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Preparedness against war should be only a small portion of the general 
comprehensive national policy of preparedness to meet all of the problems of 
life. It is an all-pervading problem. Plans for preparedness against war must 
be in accord and coordinate with plans and policies for preparedness in alj 
other relations of life. 

Preparedness involves specific plans and agencies for defense as well as 
coordination with other portions of the general plan for national development. 
It is directly concerned with plans for the physical development and conser- 
vation of the citizens. Physical strength and fitness are fundamental for develop- 
ment industrially, mentally and morally. The physical is the basis upon which 
we build in all directions. A strong physique is particularly necessary for the 
duties and the activities of military defense of the nation. 

Of late years, our attitude toward physical well-being has become saner 
and more constructive. We have begun to appreciate the fact that our problem 
is to maintain health rather than to cure disease, to prevent physical defects 
rather than remedy those that have already happened. We have been making 
an attack upon this problem of physical health through our public schoo] 
system and through demands for industrial hygiene and sanitation, but as yet 
our efforts are only beginnings. We are working toward an ideal that wil] 
give every individual information that will enable him to live intelligently 
and in accord with the rules of health. 

In the past, we have not been forced by either environment or by condi- 
tions to thinking out a plan for physical training. We have trusted much to 
the rugged physiques, muscles and nerves trained and under control and 
ability to coordinate powers quickly to meet emergencies which belong to the 
outdoor life of a pioneer people. Life on the frontier developed physical 
strength and virile manhood. Mental and physical weakness could not sur- 
vive in the dangers of that life. But the frontier has vanished. The majority 
of our citizens no longer live in the open and they show in their physical develop- 
ment the effect of the restricted life of the city. They have not the physical 
strength or endurance that would fit them, without further preparation, to 
be called into service in a citizens’ army. 

Since opportunities for physical training are not freely and readily avail- 
able to all, some definite national policy must be devised for physical training 
and physical preparedness of all citizens. Such a training is properly a part of 
educational work and, therefore, should be under the control and direction of 


public agencies, and can be readily given through our public school system and 


other auxiliary agencies. 

Physical development and good health have a very vital meaning in the 
life and the working ability of each individual as well as of the whole nation. 
They are just as necessary to the best industrial development of the country 
as they are to preparedness for defense. These are the basis for all develop- 
ment. But we must be on guard that physical training shall not be subordi- 
nated to the interests of any one special phase of national life. It must be in 
furtherance of a broad general plan of usefulness. Physical training that is 
narrowly specialized or dominated by any isolated ideal, whether it be mili- 
tarism or anything else, is subversive to the broadest and largest development 
of the nation and its people. 
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Physical training must fit citizens for industry, for commerce, for service 
in the work of the nation, as well as for service in defense of the nation. But 
physical training and preparedness are insufficient. 

There must be a spirit among the people that makes them loyal to country 
and willing to give themselves to its service and protection. That spirit 
can not exist unless the citizens feel that the nation will assure to all equal 
opportunities and equal justice. They must feel that they are a part of the 
nation, with a voice in determining its destinies. This spirit of loyalty depends 
not only upon political rights, but upon justice and right in the industrial 
field—aye, in all relations of life. 

National preparedness involves also the coordination and utilization of 
national forces and resources. War, as it is being waged today, is 
determined not merely by the men on the battlefield, but also by the mobiliza- 
tion of the national resources, national industries and commerce. The real 
problem is the organization of the material forces and resources of the country, 
the coordination of these in the furtherance of a definite military defense 
policy. 

All of the power and resources of the belligerent countries are concefi- 
trated to sustain the armies in the field and to equip them with the necessary 
supplies as well as the weapons of war. The contest between industries, the 


question of commercial control, of superiority of economic organization 


are fully as important as the contest between the soldiers on the battlefield, 
Whatever, then, is the necessary part of the human, of the organization of 
industrial and commercial life, is an important factor in national preparedness. 

Our industrial and commercial development must also be in accord with 
a definitely evolved and coordinated plan, based upon principles of construc- 
tive statesmanship. This applies not only to the organization and develop- 
ment of commerce and the industries, but also to the human beings so 
essential to the productive and operative functions of industry and commerce. 

The workers furnish the creative toil and the intelligent service 
essential to the best development of our material civilization. Their best in- 
terests and their highest development form the greatest incentive in the work 
with which they are associated. Their welfare and progress are insepar- 
ably associated with terms and conditions of daily work. It is essential, 
therefore, that they should have a voice in determining conditions and terms 
of work and that they should have an opportunity to establish and maintain 
their ideals and conceptions of what constitutes their protection and welfare. 
They can do this only by some organized channel for the expression of their 
will. They have worked out such an agency through their trade organiza- 
tions. It follows then that trade organizations, the democratic voluntary 
institutions of the workers, should be recognized and dealt with in all matters 
that affect the workers—aye, all the people. This is essential to the best devel- 
opment and progress in times of peace, and increasingly important when the 
interests and the existence of the nation are at issue. 

Trade unions represent principles of human welfare. They represent 
human ideals. They represent opportunities for better life and work for the 
masses of the people. They are an integral part of the organization of society, 
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and must be recognized both by employers and by political agents who have a 
conception of democratic principles of statesmanship. 

Our national development has thus far been without concerted purpose 
and practical ideals. No country on the globe has been so wantonly wastefu] 


of human life as ours. 

Our industrial and commercial development also has been of a hap- 
hazard nature rather than in accord with any definite, constructive, states- 
manlike plan. Because of the vast human and natural resources of our country 
and the variety of untouched opportunities, it has been possible for us as a 
nation to achieve tremendous results without definite plans, without much 
wisdom, and without the use of the best judgment. Considering our oppor- 
tunities and the vast wealth of our country, to have failed would have been 
much more marvelous than the degree of success to which we have attained. 
As our population has increased, as free lands have disappeared, as there is no 
longer the former wide range of opportunity, success in the future will be more 
directly the result of the best use of available opportunities and of the best 
coordination of existing forces. As frontier opportunities have disappeared so 
frontier business policies will no longer succeed. Commercial or industrial 
policies that aimed at immediate results with extravagant disregard for con- 
servation or for economical utilization of materials will be replaced by better 
policies of developing commerce and industry upon a basis that means con- 
structive development instead of exploitation. 

Preparedness is an economic as well as a civic and a military problem, 
The principles of human welfare can not be ignored in military matters or in 
plans for national defense, just as they can not be ignored in industry or com- 
merce. That infinitely valuable and sacred thing human creative power, and 
the safeguarding of human rights and freedom are of fundamental importance 
and are correlated with national defense and must not be sacrificed to any false 
concept of national defense. For to what end will a nation be saved, if the 
citizens are denied that which give life value and purpose? 

National policies, whether political or military, must be in accord with 
broad democratic ideals that recognize all factors and value each according 
to the service that it performs. There is a human side to all of our national 
problems, whether industrial, commercial, political or military. It has been 
the general practice of governments to accord only to employers, the owners 
of capital, of the managerial side of commerce and industry, real participation 
in government and in deciding upon governmental policies. -According to this 
custom the wage-earners belong to the class of the governed, never to do part 
of the governing. This policy is a reflection of conditions existing in the 
industrial and commercial world. However, a change has been coming. 

The wage-earners, through their economic associations, have been making 
the demand that those who supply the creative labor power of industry and 
commerce are surely as important to the processes of production as those who 
supply the materials necessary for production. They have, therefore, made 
demand that the human side of production shall, at least, be given as much 
consideration and as much importance as the material side. They demand that 
industries and commerce shall be conducted not only in the interests of pro- 
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duction but with consideration for the welfare and the conservation of the 
human beings employed in production. They have asserted the right that 
every policy affecting industry, commerce, financial institutions and every- 
thing that is involved in the organization of society affect the lives of those 
concerned in the industries or occupations and the welfare of those who are 
the consumers. Therefore, they demand that those who are concerned in 
the conduct of the industry or occupation must be given, at least, the same 
consideration as those who are to make profits by the industry. They have 
declared that-there are principles of human welfare and have demanded that 
these must be considered in determining national policies. This is a democratic 
ideal and one which will promote the welfare of all of the people. Hence, it 
has an important bearing upon national preparedness, for it means that the 
great masses of the people will be better fitted physically and mentally to be 
intelligent, able and willing defenders of the republic. 

All policies and plans for national defense must be determined by repre- 
sentatives of all of the people. The organized labor movement, which is the 
only means for expressing the will and the desires of the great masses of our 
citizenship, asserts its right to representation in all committees, commissions 
or bodies that decide upon preparedness for and conduct of military defense. 

The working people of all nations are always those most vitally affected 
by military service in time of peace or war. Upon them falls the burden of the 
fighting in the ranks and they have ever been expected to act as shock ab- 
sorbers for the evil consequences of war. They have been the chief sufferers 
from evils of militarism wherever that malicious system has fastened itself 
upon a nation. Since they have been the victims of the dangerous policies of 
militarism, they will be the most interested in safeguarding our own national 
plans from dangers and from evils of militarism that have been disclosed by the 
experiences of other countries. 

Preparedness is something very different from militarism. Both leave 
an indelible impression upon the nation, one for freedom and the other for 
repression. Militarism is a perversion of preparedness—instead of serving the 
interests of the people, the people are ammunition for these machines. They 
are destructive to freedom and democracy. 

An understanding of human nature and of conditions is convincing proof 
that every nation must have some means of self-defense. The agencies and 
policies for this purpose must be carefully chosen. The pacifists and those 
who hold to policies of non-resistance have failed to understand and to evaluate 
that quality in the human race which makes men willing to risk their all for 
an ideal. Men worthy of the name will fight even for a ‘‘scrap of paper’ when 
that paper represents ideals of human justice and freedom. The man who 
would not fight for such a scrap of paper is a poor craven who dares not assert 
his rights against the opposition and the demands of others. 

Provisions for national defense and preparedness must be in accord with 
democratic ideals. In other words, military training and military institutions 
must be a part of the life of the people rather than of a nature to alienate citi_ 
zens from the spirit, the ideals and the purposes of civic life. A great danger 
comes from isolating the military, from making military ideals separate and 
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- often in conflict with those of the masses of the people. The military should 
not exist as something apart, but for the service of the whole nation. The 
naval and military institutions of our country which give a special training 
to those who have a particular fitness and desire to follow military or naval 
professions, ought also to be open to all who possess the required qualifica- 
tions. Such a provision would enable men from all walks of life to enter the 
army and the navy—a condition, which in itself, would be in accord with the 
spirit of democracy. 

Wherever the spirit of democracy is absent, there the accompanying 
evil of militarism, military castes, fasten deadly clutches upon freedom and 
civic opportunity, and obversely where the spirit of democracy obtains it 
tends to the abolition of military castes and the inherent vicious dangers of 
militarism. 

In addition to those who enter the regular army and the navy as a pro- 
fession, there must be reserves that can be called into the service of the country 
quickly to meet an emergency. It is necessary, therefore, that there should 
be opportunities afforded to the masses of the citizens for physical and military 
training. However, all military training must be safeguarded to protect demo- 
cratic ideals and civic institutions. Not only must there be equal opportunity 
for all citizens to enter military training organizations and camps, but that 
opportunity must be attended by such provisions as to make it an equal oppor- 
tunity for both the poor and the rich. A fair compensation for service in mili- 
tary training camps must be paid as a substitute for wages lost. In these 
citizen organizations for military training, there must be no recognition of 
distinctions, professions or for any advantage or position that may be held 
by any citizen or group of citizens. 

In order to insure naval preparedness and to maintain reserves for that 
service it is imperative that high standards of manhood and efficiency may be 
established in the navy, the merchant marine and for transport service. 

When service in the army and navy and in training schools and training 
camps and reserve organizations is open to all; when those institutions are 
organized upon a democratic basis, democratically officered and administered ; 
when there is equal opportunity for all for service in all positions, from the 
highest officer to the lowest in the ranks; and when the Commander-in-Chief 
of both army and navy and all military organizations within the country is an 
elected person directly responsible to the people, it seems that the greatest 
possible precaution has been taken to secure national defense and national 
preparedness, without doing violence to the spirit of democracy and to our 
Republic. With these safeguards the dangers of developing militarism wil] 
have been reduced to the smallest possibility. 

Absolute democracy in voluntary service for national defense will have 
an effect upon all other relations of life. It will make for better understanding. 
It will bind all together in unselfish service and broaden and deepen that which 
constitutes the common life of our nation. Man can not resist the appeal of 
human nature. 

The labor movement is militant. The workers understand the necessity 
for power and its uses. They fully appreciate the important function that power 
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exercises in the affairs of the world. Power need not always be used in order 
to be potential. The very existence of power and ability to use that power 
constitutes a defense against unreasonable and unwarranted attack. Ability 
and readiness for self-defense constitute a potential instrumentality against 
unnecessary and useless wars or the denial of rights and justice. 

The labor movement has never advocated the abolition of agencies for 
the enforcement of right and justice, or for the abolition of the military arm 
of government, but it does demand that these shall be so organized as to 
prevent their misuse and abuse as a means of tyranny against the workers; 
to prevent the development of pernicious results that have grown out of mili- 
tarism; the building up of a separate military caste and the subversion of civic 
life to military government and military standards. When military institutions 
and military service are separated from the general life of the people they 
become subversive to the ideals of civic life, they become dangerous to the 
best development and the best interests of the nation. 

The rights and privileges of citizenship impose a duty upon all who enjoy 
them. That duty involves service to the nation in all relations of the common 
life including its defense against attack and the maintenance of national 
institutions and ideals. . 

There are no citizens of our country who are more truly patriotic than 
the organized wage-earners—or all of the wage-earners. We have done our 
share in the civic life of the nation as well as in the nation’s wars. We have 
done our share to protect the nation against insidious attacks from within 
that were directed at the very heart of our national life and would have in- 
evitably involved us in foreign complications. The wage-earners stood unfal- 
teringly for ideals of honor, freedom and loyalty. Their wisdom and thei, 
patriotism served our country in a time of great need. No one can question 
that the wage-earners of the United States are patriotic in the truest sense. 
No one can question their willingness to fight for the cause of liberty, freedom 
and justice. No one can question the value of the ideals that direct the labor 
movement. 

Though we may realize the brutality of war, though we may know the value 
of life, yet we know equally well what would be the effects upon the lives and 
the minds of men who would lose their rights, who would accept denial of 
justice rather than hazard their physical safety. The progress of all the ages 
has come as the result of protests against wrongs and cruel conditions and 
through assertion of rights and effective demands for justice. Our own freedom 
and republican form of government have been achieved by resistance to 
tyranny and insistence upon rights. Freedom and democracy dare not be 
synonymous with weakness. They exist only because there is a vision of the 
possibilities of human life, faith in human nature and the will to make these 
things realities even against the opposition of those who see and understand 
Jess truly. 

Very little progress has been made in the affairs of the world in which 
resistance and insistence are not involved. Not only must man have a keen 
sense of his own rights, but the will and the ability to maintain those rights 
with effective persistence. Resistance to injustice and tyranny and low ideals 
is inseparable from a virile fighting quality that has given purpose and force 
to ennobling causes—to all nations. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ON THE 
SHORTER WORKDAY 


T IS an accepted principle that the shorter workday is a fundamental 
step in the betterment of the workers. The shorter workday affects the 
length of life, the health, the standards of life, and, in fact, every phase 
of the lives of the workers. The wage-earner whose hours of labor are 
decreased goes to work and comes from work at a different time than before, 
and consequently comes in contact with people whose habits of living are 
different. From contact with these people of greater leisure, he establishes 
new ideals. He has a greater number of hours in which to rest, revive his 
energies and devote to recreation or the development of his mind. Thus the 
shorter workday makes of the worker a different person, a person of greater 
physical endurance, greater vitality, higher ideals, and consequently a person 
who will not be satisfied with the old standards of the long hours of work. 
The improved methods of production which always follow a reduction in 
the hours of labor increase the productive power of the worker and conse- 
quently he is in a position to demand and receive higher wages. Invariably 
every decrease in the hours of work per day is accompanied or followed by an 
increase in wages. The shorter workday movement is to secure to the workers 
greater material advantages. “It is an important movement in conserving 
national vigor and health and in guarding against those tendencies that under- 
mine true national power. From this is evident the importance of the action 
of the Philadelphia Convention, in adopting the following: 

“The American Federation of Labor, as in the past, again declares that the question 
of the regulation of wages and the hours of labor should be undertaken through trade union 
activity, and not to be made subjects of laws through legislative enactment, excepting in 
so far as such regulations affect or govern the employment of women and minors, health, 
and morals; and employment by federal, state or municipal government.”’ 


During the year, President Gompers has repeatedly called attention, 
through the pages of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, to the shorter workday, 
the principles involved in obtaining the shorter workday, and to the necessity 
for securing it as a fundamental step in every movement to improve the lives 
of the workers. In these articles he dealt with the position of the A. F. of L. 
upon this principle as it has continued since the organization of the Federation, 
and has defended that position against the objections and arguments of those 
who would secure a change in the policy of the Federation. These articles have 
been given a very wide circulation and have been generally copied by the labor 
press and the official journals of many internationals and nationals. They 
have resulted in a healthy discussion and have been instrumental in arousing 
the workers of the country to the importance of persistent and continued 
efforts to decrease the length of the workday and to inaugurate a definite 
campaign for that purpose. They have directed the thought and policies of 
the various organizations. 

When the period of depression following the beginning of the European 
war had given way to a period of industrial stimulation resulting from the 
adjustment of our industries to meet the changed demands arising through 
war conditions, the workers in many industries, affected particularly by war 
orders, found that an opportunity was presented for urging and securing 
recognition of many of their demands. Business, particularly in many 
factories, was in such a condition that employers were making big profits, 
and were under the necessity of filling their orders without delay. 

The machinists led in the eight-hour movement that was inaugurated to 
take advantage of these peculiar opportunities. As they were uniformly 
successful their example was followed by other workers. From the towns 
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where the munition factories were located the impetus and contagion were 
extended to the workers of other industries. 

There followed an eight-hour movement that was characterized by tremen- 
dous enthusiasm and irresistible determination. Connecticut was the center 
of this movement. . The women wage-earners in these towns joined in the 
movement and were able to gain as much as their fellow workers. They 
secured recognition for their unions, higher wages, and the eight-hour work- 
day. Extension of organization accompanied the spread of the eight-hour 
movement. The A. F. of L., together with the internationals concerned, 
put themselves back of this eight-hour movement to give it assistance and 
guidance. The various local bodies, as well as the State Federation of Labor 
of Connecticut, rendered invaluable and kindly assistance. The movement 
spread from Connecticut to other states. Workers in industries which were 
not directly affected by war conditions, also found that the time was opportune 
for making demands for the shorter workday. It is safe to say that greater 
progress has been made for the eight-hour workday during the past few months 
than in any previous time of equal length. 

Anthracite miners have also conducted during the past year a campaign 
for increased membership. This campaign was preparatory to the expiration 
of their present contract with the anthracite coal operators. The anthracite 
miners reasoned that they would be in a position to gain better terms when 
their organization approximates 100 per cent of the miners from the anthra- 
cite fields. 

The economic strength of the organization determines the bargaining 
power of that organization. One of the objective points which the anthracite 
miners included in their demands for the new 1916 contract is the eight-hour 
workday. They have wisely planned their campaign in advance and have 
measured their forces, so that they will be in the best position possible to 
enforce their demands. It is very significant that the gains that have been 
made in shortening the workday in private industries throughout the country 
have been fundamentally due to the influence of the economic power in the 
trade organizations, and have been secured through economic action. Also 
significant in connection with this is the recommendation of the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations: ‘“The regulation by legal enactment of 
hours of work of adult workmen is not generally practicable or desirable except 
for public employes.’ It can not be over-emphasized that the wage-earners 
must depend upon their economic organizations for securing a shorter work- 
day. This method is not only effective in securing for the workers this funda- 
mental step in their betterment, but it enables them at the same time to 
maintain their independence and their resourcefulness, together with the 
right to determine those things which affect the conditions of work under 
which they must toil. 

To secure the shorter workday by any other method makes it necessary 
for the wage-earners to delegate to other authorities other things which vitally 
affect them, and which constitute a limitation upon their activities and their 
rights, and thus finally lessen their freedom. 

Because of the far-reaching importance and effect of the shorter workday 
upon the material, physical and mental conditions of the working people, 
we can not too strongly impress upon all wage-earners the necessity to con- 
centrate their chief effort to secure the shorter workday—the general appli- 
cation of at least the eight-hour day. 

We, therefore, recommend that all wage-earners—all the toilers of 
America—unite and make common cause for the attainment of this economic, 
social, political and moral boon at the earliest possible day. No proposition 
more sound economically, sociologically and humanely can be adopted than 
the enforcement of the general eight-hour workday for all the workers engaged 
upon any field of human endeavor. 

From Report to San Francisco Convention. 





SICKNESS PREVENTION 


By HENRY WysHAM LANIER 


power, wealth or happiness. It is 

figured that there are 1,500,000 peo- 
ple sick all the time in the United States, 
more than half of them needlessly so. And 
the Public Health Service puts our yearly 
bill for medicines alone at the round sum of 
$500,000,000. Dr. F. L. Hoffman, the statis- 
tician of the American Museum of Safety, 
has just made some estimates to the effect 
that the workers in industry in the United 
States lose annually 284,750,000 davs in 
sickness, representing a money loss of be- 
tween $700,000,000 and $800,000,000. He 
ilso- concluded from various data that at 
least one-fourth of this is preventable. You 
pay your share of this, inevitably. More- 
over, this very last twenty-four hours prob- 
ably 1,500 Americans have died from 
ignorance or lack of preventative measures. 

Death is the same to laborer and capitalist 

though not to his family. But sickness is 
infinitely more of a menace to the man who 
works by the day than to the clerk. Most 
employers take care of the man on a weekly 
or monthly salary for at Jeast a short time; 
but the daily income stops the moment 
the worker is not present to fill his job. 
How serious this is, is clearly shown by the 
fact that the average workingman earning 
$600 a year spends$13.05 a year for insurance, 
generally for little more than death benefits 
of $50 to $100. 

It is clear then that any effective health 
movement is of more interest to the working- 
man than to anybody else. 

The most hopeful new idea in health work 
is the one back of what may be called the life 
extension movement. 

Such a movement aims: 

1. To teach people to avoid disease. 

2. To furnish health examinations at low 
cost—and try to establish the habit of hav- 
ing these examinations regularly. 

This second idea will probably seem 
foolish to the man who feels perfectly well. 
We've been accustomed for years to think 
nothing of our health until we have some bad 
symptoms; when these get too disturbing 
we go to a doctor—generally too late for 
him to do much good. 

What a way that would be to run a fac- 
tory, an automobile, even a lawn mower! 


EALTH is the foundation of working 


You would think a man a poor imitation of 
a mechanic if he waited till bearings were 
heated, or some part jammed before going 
over his electric turbine and seeing if it was 
oiled and adjusted properly. 

Yet you are the absolute boss of an indus- 
trial plant more complicated in its workings 
than any series of related machines ever de- 
vised by man, a group of closely related 
mechanisms employing most delicate me- 
chanical, chemical] and electrical processes— 
the human body. And the chances are you 
never spent one hour in your whole life in 
considering whether you were running that 
plant with any reference to the work required 
of it. Certainly you do not have it in- 
spected ; yet even such comparatively simple 
things as cotton mills find it pays to have a 
corps of inspectors who do nothing but look 
for trouble before it happens. 

Indeed we’ve learned that this ‘s worth 
while with our teeth. The intelligent man 
nowadays goes to a dentist once a year and 
tries to keep his teeth in order, instead of 
waiting for an ache that often means it’s 
too late to save a tooth, and always means 
unnecessary pain and expense. 

Why not have your body inspected? 

For the fact is that with the new instru- 
ments science has worked out in late years— 
the sphyganometer for taking blood pres- 
sure, the microphone addition in ausculta- 
tion, and so on—it’s often possible to detect 
the so-called ‘‘degene1 ative’ diseases months 
or years before they manifest themselves 
openly. And naturally they can then be 
treated with infinitely more chance of cure 
than later. 

The chances are today that you who read 
this are not going to die of scarlet fever or 
typhoid or accident or even consumption— 
but of one of these increasing chronic dis- 
eases, hardening of arteries, Bright’s dis- 
ease, diabetes, some slowly developing 
trouble of breathing apparatus, circulation or 
digestion, due to bad running of the bodily 
mechanism. It’s a humiliating fact that 
the average man doesn’t know how to eat, or 
clothe hitnself, or even stand so as to keep 
himself well. 

The first step is naturally to get an expert 
to look the plant over and examine the work- 
ing of each mechanism. There are institu- 
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tions doing this sort of conservation work. 
Heart, lungs, and other vital organs, eyes, 
teeth, feet and every important part of the 
body ought to be thoroughly examined. This 
report of physical history constitutes a basis 
upon which may be based intelligent habits 
of life and personal protection. 

Every man and woman ought to know 
how to live, and hygienic rules for combating 
constipation, over-weight and the like, 
which are invaluable aids in keeping well. 
These are not faddist notions, but the es- 
tablished laws of hygiene checked up by 
hundreds of the most distinguished doc- 
tors, biologists, sanitarians, and laboratory 
workers. 

Does it not seem reasonable to take 
that much insurance against the loss of work- 
ing power and most of what one gets out of 
life? 

The thousands of examinations already 
made have sbown a lot of interesting things. 
They indicate, for instance, that hardly three 
people in a hundred are perfectly normal; of 
the rest, sixty or more in a hundred need 
some care by a doctor; and the rest re- 
quire slight changes in diet or habits of 
living. 

Of course, most men will say: ‘I don’t 
want to go to a doctor till I have to.” But 
isn’t it better to go while he can really do 
something for you, often cure the trouble 
permanently, rather than wait till your visits 
are merely a constant expense for temporary 
relief with no hope of radical improve- 
ment? 

Nine out of ten of the people examined 
who had beginnings of trouble were quite 
unaware of it. And on the other hand, ‘a 
doctor who applied this idea to the freshman 
class at Harvard University declared that 
one of the great benefits was in convincing 
a number of the men that organic troubles 
they thought they had did not exist 
at all. 

A tremendous number of those examined 
showed impairments of digestion and 
“plumbing ;”’ they were not getting rid of the 
waste products properly. You wouldn't 
live in a house without feeling pretty sure 
that the plumbing was sanitary; it’s a lot 
easier and more important to you personally 
to find out if your kidneys are working as 
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they should, if your arteries are becomin, 
thickened. 

Many people seem to think it is bettc: 
not to know these things; it simply mea 
worrying about them. But admitting that 
most of such troubles can be corrected b 
hygienic living, no practical man who handles 
machinery needs any argument against suc! 
a ridiculous statement. You want to kno 
the facts before anything goes wrong; the 
you can arrange and adjust so that nothing 
does go wrong. 

Some of the larger Y. M. C. A.’s—notabl; 
the west side Y. M. C. A. in New York Cit) 
—are making examinations along this lin: 
It doesn’t make much difference where you 
get the service provided it’s done thoroughly. 
There is one large institution in New York 
City established for this purpose. The 
advantage of this institute is in (1) the stand 
ing of the men back of it as a guarantee of 
the best that science has to offer; (2) the low 
price at which the service is offered; and (3 
the great value of a large number of standard 
records in interpreting each case. 

Progressive state health departments 
are declaring that to really do their job 
they must advance from the field of com- 
municable diseases to that of personal hy- 
giene; and the day is soon coming when, 
as already proposed, the state will offer free 
physical examinations to any of its citizens. 
The infectious diseases heretofore com 
batted by the splendid work of the health 
boards do not kill nearly so many peopleé as 
these degenerative diseases. And the latte: 
are in our hands. If we want to be well, w« 
have only to find out the facts in time, and 
then follow the laws of physiologic living— 
any up-to-date sanitary expert can give us 

And, most important of all, this plan 
ought to be a tremendous influence in keep 
ing well. That’s the big idea—not to get 
sick. What can be done in such preven 
tion by the intelligent co-operation of each 
individual is almost incredible. It costs 
millions to save the public from communi 
cable disease; but you can save yourself and 
your children for nothing. It will surely pay 
you individually. What it would mean 
to the people of America, and to future 
generations, anybody can figure out for 
himself. 





WHAT LABOR EXPECTS FROM THE COURTS 


By Joun P. Frey 


EFORE touching directly upon the 
question of what Labor expects from 
the courts, it will be advisable to out- 

line as briefly as possible some of the condi- 
tions which affect Labor at present. 

The workers in our industries as they are 
now conducted, must sell their labor to 
others who own or control the land, the tools, 
the buildings and the capital. This labor 
which the workers exchange for wages is a 
perishable article; if it is not sold daily it is 
lost and under ordinary circumstances it is 
a complete loss, something which can never 
be regained. The wage-earners in our in- 
dustries are dependent upon those who own 
land, tools, buildings and capital for a liveli- 
hood, for unless they can secure employ- 
ment from those who own or control the 
mechanism through which the workers’ 
labor is turned into wages and profits, there 
is no way by which they can make their 
labor profitable to themselves or the com- 
munity. 

Those who control the mechanisms by 
which the labor of others can be converted 
into profits and wages, have for centuries 
given their attention, and with much success 
to the enactment of legislation which would 
safeguard their property and enable them to 
so use and apply it as to secure still more. 
Paralleling this there has been a construction 
placed upon such legislation by the judiciary 
and an application of these interpretations 
of the law by the courts which have given the 
owners of capital as great a protection to 
their property and to the rights of this 
property as the resource of the human 
intellect could provide for. 

Unfortunately there has not. been an 
equal development of legislative and judi- 
cial protection to the workmen’s rights as 
human beings and citizens. That this should 
be so is not surprising in view of the historical 
fact that the workmen have not framed the 
laws which affect them as wage-earners, 
that they have not had the privilege of 
placing an accepted interpretation upon 
such legislation, and furthermore, have 
never been able'to make those judicial de- 
cisions which would establish precedents 
for the guidance of the courts. After the 
legislative bodies have framed laws affect- 


ing labor, the judiciary have placed their 
interpretations upon them. 

Of late years considerable legislation in- 
tended to protect Labor has been enacted in 
this country, but the courts have frequently 
“‘scrapped”’ it on the ground that the law was 
in conflict with their construction or under- 
standing of the state or federal constitution. 

From the beginning the owners of capital 
in whatever form it existed have associated 
themselves for the protection of their 
property rights. 

While among themselves they have used 
every legal device for the accumulation of 
wealth regardless of what injury their 
methods might impose upon other owners of 
wealth, they have presented a practically 
united front to the great mass without 
capital who were striving to secure a larger 
share of the wealth which their labor had 
produced. 

Not many centuries ago the laborer was 
a slave or a serf and much legislation was 
enacted by the owners of capital or land to 
protect their property rights as they con- 
ceived them to be, from the efforts which 
their laborers were making to secure a 
larger measure of personal and industrial 
freedom. 

This legislation was interpreted by the 
courts as an almost invariable rule so as to 
give the fullest protection to property and 
property rights, and in a manner which 
prevented the human rights of the laborer— 
his right to have a voice in the industrial 
bargain—to interfere with or injure the 
property rights of the employer or exploiter 
of labor. 

From these judicial decisions there was 
developed a mass of precedents upon which 
the common law relating to Babor was 
founded, and through the same legislative 
and judicial channels this common law was 
further developed and strengthened to pro- 
tect property rights when the factory sys- 
tem developed. It was not until 1824 that 
the laws making labor organizations illegal 
conspiracies were repealed in Great Britain, 
but even today there seems to be an opinion 
found in many courts that a collective action 
by workmen striving to secure industrial - 
justice, aiming to elevate their standard of 
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living or defending themselves from the 
aggressions of the owners of capital, is an 
illegal conspiracy. Furthermore, the de- 
cisions of some of our American courts have 
tended to create class distinctions, granting 
rights and opportunities to the owners of the 
tools, buildings, land and capital which are 
denied to the wage-earners. A few references 
to some of these decisions may be illuminat- 
ing to this statement. 

In 1906 the Retail Dealers’ Association of 
South Dakota at their annual convention 
instructed their secretary to prepare a list 
of the wholesalers and jobbers who pre- 
ferred to sell their goods to catalogue and 
mail order houses and to publish the names 
of such wholesalers and jobbers in their 
official publication. They took this action 
because of the competition which they had 
encountered from the catalogue or mail 
order houses. As a result of this action and 
the publication of this list in the official 
organ of the Retail Dealers’ Association, 
Montgomery-V’ard and Company applied 
to Judge Carland of the Federal Court of 
South Dakota for an injunction. Judge Car- 
land declined to grant the injunction against 
theRetail Dealers’ Association, saying in part, 
‘but the right to do business free from lawful 
competition includes the right to buy as well 
as to sell, although it is quite probable that 
the damage from interference in the former 
case would be much less than in the latter. 
: For damage arising from the com- 
mission of lawful acts, the law affords no 
remedy. That the Retail Dealers 
have a lawful right to agree among them- 
selves that théy will not purchase merchan- 
dise from wholesalers and jobbers who sell 
to catalogue or mail order houses can not 
be denied, and it necessarily follows that 
they have the right to inform each other as 
to what wholesalers and jobbers do sell to 
catalogue and mail order houses.” 

Not long ago the American Federation of 
Labor took action which was similar to and 
parallel to that taken by the Retail Dealers’ 
Association. An injunction was prayed for in 
the federal court of the District of Columbia 
and Judge Gould promptly issued an order 
which restrained the A. F. of L., its officers 
and affiliated bodies from informing their 
membership or publishing the statement 
that the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
had been placed upon the unfair list. 

These two cases embraced similar condi- 
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tions and involved similar principles, the 
only distinction being that in the first in- 
stance the association was composed of 
business men and in the second of workmen. 

Two other cases ‘Illustrate the same judi- 
cial class distinction. The members of the 
Mine Owners’ Association of Nevada entered 
into an agreement to discharge all of the 
union miners in their employ who refused to 
surrender their trade union membership, 
and to give employment to none but non- 
union workmen, although the law of Nevada 
forbade any discrimination against union 
workmen. The case finally came up in a 
federal court of Nevada before Judge 
‘arrington. The court held that the law 
forbidding discrimination against union men 
was invalid inasmuch as it interfered with 
the constitutional provision that no man 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, and that the 
law was therefore unconstitutional as it de- 
prived the employers of the right to con- 
tract as to matters which might be vital to 
them. Furthermore, that an agreement 
between mine owners that they would not 
employ any person who belonged to a trade 
union or any affiliated organization did not 
constitute an unlawful conspiracy against 
such organizations or its members. 

Shortly after this case had been decided 
the building contractors of Lynn, Mass., 
through their association determined that 
there should be no further trade agreements 
with trade unions, and also that they would 
disrupt the existing trade unions through 
the introduction of non-union conditions. 
Shortly afterwards an injunction was issued, 
enjoining the strikers from continuing the 
strike benefits, and the Supreme Courts of 
Massachusetts sustained the injunction, the 
following being an excerpt from this de- 
cision: “Without going into details it is 
manifest that the strike here in question 
was a strike against the open shop as the 
plaintiff proposed to carry on an open shop. 

The occasion of the strike as we 
have said was the posting of open shop rules. 
The strike was manifestly a strike against 
working under these rules. It fol- 
lows that the plaintiffs were entitled to an 
injunction restraining the defendants from 
combining together to further the strike in 
question, and from doing any acts whatever, 
peaceful or otherwise, in furtherance 
thereof, including the payment of strike 
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venefits, and putting the plaintiff upon the 
unfair list.”’ 

In the Nevada case the broad principle is 
announced that employers have a right to 
combine and afterwards agree not to employ 
members of a trade union and to discharge 
all trade unionists in their employ. In the 
Massachusetts case it was held that an 
organization of workmen commits an illegal 
act if its members agree not to work for 
certain employers, who are endeavoring to 
destroy their trade unions. 

In the first instance employers are given 
judicial authority to discharge their union 
employes for the purpose of disrupting 
their trade union; in the other, workmen 
were denied the right to strike against the 
introduction of non-union men which had 
for a specific object the destruction of their 
trade union. In substance, the courts in 
these two cases seem to have laid down the 
principle that employers had a legal right 
to organize and to use their organization 
for the purpose of breaking down and dis- 
rupting the trade unions of their employes, 
but that the workmen had no right to strike 
in self-defense when the existence of their 
organization was placed in jeopardy. 

Legislation, both state and federal, has 
been enacted with in recent years with the ob- 
ject of guaranteeing the same equal rights and 
protection to labor as are enjoyed by the 
owners of capital, one form which this legis- 
lation has assumed being that of making 
discrimination against union men illegal. 
Several states, including Kansas, enacted 
this form of legislation. 

In 1912 the Switchmen’s Union appealed 
a case of discrimination against union men 
to the Supreme Court of Kansas, and a 
brief excerpt from the court’s decision sus- 
taining the law is of particular interest be- 
cause of what has since occurred. In 
part the Supreme Court said: “An in- 
dividual employe can not coerce his employer 
from remaining a member of his association, 
but the individual employer may so coerce 
his employes unless restrained by law.” 

The individual employe is in such a case 
pitted not only against his employer in con- 
tracting the conditions of employment, but 
also against the aggregation of associated 
employers. Such a condition tends to reduce 
employes to mere serfdom. Our 
statute denounces as crime the requesting or 
coercing of an employe to make a written or 


verbal contract as a condition of employment 
that he will not join a labor organization. 
The employer has no right to interfere with 
the liberty of the employe. Labor 
unions are lawful and not inimical to the 
rights of employers. Liberty and 
lawful acts being an inviolable right. The 
legislature was within the exercise of its 
proper power of denouncing, as criminal, 
any attempt to coerce an employe under 
the resistless pressure of necessity to bargain 
away his liberty An employer has 
no constitutional or inherent right to coerce 
or compel his employe to make any contract 
written or verbal which he does not wish 
to make, whatever may be the condition or 
purpose.” 

Since this decision was handed down a 
majority of the United States Supreme 
Court has held that this Kansas law was 
unconstittitional. 

Employers have the judicially supported 
right to discharge workmen singly or in 
groups, to lock them out; they enjoy the 
right to organize and through their organiza- 
tion lockout the workmen in all of their 
plants because the employes in one have a 
dispute with a member of their association. 
They enjoy the right to force one of their 
members to refuse to grant a request for 
higher wages or some other condition of 
labor which he is willing to grant to his work- 
men because a majority of his fellow em- 
ployers are opposed to the workmen’s de- 
mand, but when under similar circumstances 
the trade unions endeavor to exercise an 
equivalent right they are liable to be 
punished for illegal coercion and are held 
to be unlawful conspirators. 

One thing which Labor expects of the 
courts, and has a right to demand, is that 
whatever right the employer may enjoy a 
similar right shall not be denied to workmen. 

Labor also contends that the courts in 
their interpretation and application of the 
law shall go still further and see to it that 
no unfair or preponderating advantage is 
given to any one of the groups into which 
our citizens are divided, so that no seeming 
equality before the law shall operate to the 
advantage of one group and the injury of 
another. The courts do not give equal protec- 


tion by merely assuming that there is 
equality before the law. If the law says 
that an elephant may step upon a mouse 


no actual equality in practice has been es- 
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tablished if the courts hold that the mouse 
shall have an equal opportunity of tramp- 
ling upon the elephant. The abstract 
reasoning that if equal rights are given to 
both, justice has been done, fails to give the 
mouse any protection whatever. 

As society and industry are organized 
today the individual is helpless. The prob- 
lems which affect the several groups in 
society can only be worked out through 
collective effort, and Labor has the right to 
expect that as the industrial problems are 
being worked out, no right or privilege will 
be allowed to any one group which is not 
fully granted to the others. 

Labor believes that the courts should set 
aside as antiquated, impractical and unjust 
much of the common law based upon 
judicial precedents which were established 
at a time when the conception of the relation- 
ship between employers and workmen 


differed from what it is at present. 

We have passed the time of owner and 
slave; the implication contained in the 
term “‘master and servant,”’ as applied years 
ago is repugnant to our present conception 


of the workers’ rights as free men and 
citizens. 

The industrial condition today, which 
forces the workmen to depend upon the 
owners or controllers of tools and capital, 
for labor and wages differs as much from 
the former condition which existed, as our 
steam railways contrast with the period 
when overland transporation was by stage- 
coach and turnpike. Instead of depending 
upon precedents handed down at a period 
when conditions were far different than at 
present, Labor expects of the American 
courts that they shall first of all make a 
study of the actual conditions affecting 
Labor today, and if necessary have the 
courage to establish precedents by their 


present decisions which will aim towards 
establishing equality of rights, privileges and 
opportunities under conditions which affect 
the workers today. 

If the workers who compose the great 
mass of our people are to make progress 
they must work out their salvation largel 
through their own initiative. They must 
abandon the individual effort as wholly in 
adequate, and instead use their effort 
collectively. If they are to have an adequat« 
voice in regulating the terms and conditions 
under which their labor is to be performed 
they must do this through collective action 
they must establish democracy in the in 
dustries so that government in the shop, 
like government in the nation, shall be 
through and by the consent of the governed 

Three great struggles have taken place 
among mankind to establish those condi 
tions of liberty which would make men truly 
free. Religious liberty and political liberty 
have been firmly established in the pro- 
gressive and civilized nations of the earth. 
Industrial liberty still remains more of a 
shadow than a substance for a large portion 
of the wage-earners, and it is unfortunate 
that many of the wage-earners’ efforts to 
establish a necessary degree of industrial 
liberty have been frustrated through judi- 
cial decisions which seemingly have for their 
foundation the belief that what Labor desired 
to accomplish in freeing itself, was an inte1 
ference with or an injury to some property 
right of capital. Industrial democracy or 
industrial liberty, call it by any term we 
wish, the condition where the workmen's 
rights will be as sacredly protected as the 
rights of capital or property, is coming. It is 
at hand. Labor has the right to expect 
that our courts will assist rather than retard 
the growth and the application of the true 
principles of democracy in the industries. 





TO LABOR 


To high and low, to rich and poor, thy hands have ministered; 
The rough and broken road thou uncomplainingly hast trod; 
Upon thy shoulders have been laid the burdens of the world; 
Upon thy head the insults of all nations have been heaped; 
Defending all except thyself, thy arms thou dost uplift; 

All fetters save thy very own thy hands have burst in twain. 
Arise, O Giant! strike the blow, and cast thy shackles off! 











| EDITORIALS. | owe 


Again the Anthracite Coal Operators resort to Ivy Lee’s system: Note the 
full page display advertisements in newspapers of 
TRICKERY the largest cities announcing in diplomatic terms to 
wens OREN the general public that should the Anthracite Coal 
THE MINERS ‘ 
MUST WIN Operators agree to wage increases, they would 
levy upon the pocket-books of the consumers for 
their indemnity. In 1903, when the miners made a determined stand for higher 
wages and better conditions of work, Ivy L. Lee organized a publicity bureau 
for the coal operators. He recently described the purposes. and methods of 
that bureau thus: 

“An experience in the Anthracite strikes of 1903 will illustrate this idea: The miners 
asked for a standard rate of wages to apply to all collieries. It seemed monstrous to the 
operators. They therefore took the actual pay sheets for certain mines and applied the 
proposed rates to the actual rates then being paid. They found—and so stated specifically 
to the public—that in some cases the men’s demand called for wages three times as great 
as were being paid. That announcement was shown to a railroad president and he said, 
‘What is the use of putting out anything of that sort? The people want to know about the 
whole thing and not about a few petty details.’ He had hardly uttered that suggestion 
before the evening papers were on the streets with such headings as ‘Miners ask 150 per 
cent Increase in Wages.’ Now, if you give me the headings, I will give you the articles 
and editorials. Any man reading that heading would immediately jump to the conclusion 
that the miners were a set of hogs.” 

Again the coal operators are using Ivy Lee’s methods. The expense of 
the display advertising space amounts to millions and naturally raises the 
question—How can the operators afford to spend so much for publicity if 
they can afford nothing for wage increases? Of course, the miners can not 
spend similar sums to reply to the perversions and misleading statements of 
the operators. But where the publicity system is understood, it will fail to 
persuade or convince the American people. It was Ivy Lee who formulated 
and patented the gentle ‘‘art of getting believed in.”” It was Ivy Lee who 
suggested the possibilities of this art to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
for the repeal of the ‘‘Full Crew Law” and to John D. Rockefeller in the Colo- 
rado strike. The fundamental principles of the art are, ““The people do not 
reason ; they are led by symbols and phrases; they can be controlled by publica- 
tions which supply them with ready-to-use ideas and convictions. But,” 
warns the publicity agent with cynical craft, ‘“we must be very careful what 
terms we allow to become lodged in the public mind.” 

It’s all a game to the Ivy Lees who devote the skill of their wits to tricking 
the people—for a price, of course. They try to pull the wool over the people’s 
eyes and then lead them toward the desired conclusions. That is what the 
Anthracite Coal Operators are trying to do through their purchase of display 
advertising space. 

The working agreement of the miners with the mine operators expires 
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April 1, 1916. The miners presented their terms for a new contract w ich 
included: 

A two years’ agreement providing for an increase in wages, an eight-hour 
workday with time and a half for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays, recognition of the United Mine Workers, a more speedy, simple» 
direct and satisfactory method of adjusting grievances, no contract miner 
(sweating system) to be permitted to have more than one working place, a 
more equitable and uniforrn selling price for mining supplies to miners, more 
equitable agreement for weighing coal mined on the car basis, the readjustment 
of the machine mining scale, detailed wage-scales, and settlement of internal 
questions to be referred to the representatives of the operators and the miners 
of each district for settlement. 

Immediately the mine operators objected to these demands of the miners 
and then ‘‘took the public into their confidence” in the adroitly worded ad- 
vertising matter which was intended to give ‘‘the crowd,” to use Ivy Lee’s 
terms, the impression that the mining companies have been making so little 
profit that they were practically operating their mines for the public good. 

The demands of the miners mean better opportunities for life and freedom, 
better conditions of work, greater safety, greater compensation, and better 
organization of the industry. 

Each of these results is of tremendous human importance. 

Higher wages mean proportionate ability to purchase food, clothing, 
shelter, and the things that constitute environment. Higher wages mean 
better health, longer life, the physical vigor that is the dynamic power of 
living. 

These efforts are augmented by better and safer conditions of work. 
Yearly more miners have been killed to secure our coal supply than any other 
country. Lives of America’s workers have been needlessly, aye ruthlessly lost, 
and yet the coal operators have not been made to feel their responsibility for 
the rights and lives of the men engaged in the service so necessary to society: 
Preventable coal mine disasters are part of the slaughter of peace—just as 
deplorable though less dramatic than the slaughter of war. 

Coal mining is one of our fundamental industries—it furnishes the power 
utilized in every relationship of our closely interdependent society. For many 
years to come, coal will be a chief dependence for power and heating. It is 
of national concern that our coal mines be conserved and operated most 
wisely—in preparedness for peace or for war. 

It follows then that there must be the best organization—not only of the 
operations and coal supplies but of the human beings who are indispensable 
to operating the mines. f 

There can not be coordination of national resources and power without 
organization. The part the miners have in coal production they can best tell 
the world. 

The miners have earned the right to recognition of their services—earned 
it by torn and mangled flesh and blood spilled, bodies drugged with weary toil 
and worn out before middle age is reached and all too often their lives 
snuffed out. 
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There must be the means for these workers to express the needs and ideas 
of justice—an agency that will enable them to control and live their own lives. 
This agency is the miners’ union. It exists—only the blind can fai‘ to recog- 
nize it. 

There is hope, ambition and energy in every living person which will 
sooner or later find expression in efforts for betterment. Theideals and con- 
cepts of the miners must be taken into consideration. If the coal operators are 


wise, they will do this by establishing necessary normal relations with the 
voluntary organizations of the miners. If they are not wise, they will be 
forced to learn this even as they were forced to learn that the coal mines were 
not entrusted into their keeping by an all-wise Providence. 

They need not hope to evade fundamental issues by the trickery of at- 
tempting to prejudice the people against the normal rights and the ambitions 
of the miners. After all, their advertisement declarations are only a prepared- 
ness campaign—to prepare coal consumers to submit to a raid upon their 
pocket-books or to in advance prejudice the people against the miners should 
a strike be forced upon them in the effort to secure the rights so justly due 
them. If the coal operators attempt to shift their responsibility or fail to 
improve managerial methods, the coal miners are not responsible. They 
should not and will not be made the scapegoats. 

A strike of the miners must be avoided, if possible. It is in the power of 
the operators to avert it; if they have a decent regard for the men who have 
given them such valuable service; if they have the proper regard for the obli- 
gation they owe the people generally who have permitted them to have the 
use and the profits of the coal-mining industry they will avert it. 

But strike or no strike, the just demands of the miners must be secured. 





The Machinists’ Journal for February contains an account of resolutions 
introduced in the San Francisco Convention of the Ameri- 


REGULATION . , x : 
BY LAW! can Federation of Labor by a delegate representing the 
LAW!! LAWI!! International Association of Machinists and the delegate 


from the Illinois State Federation of Labor. Their pur- 
pose was to commit the A. F. of L. to the regulation of hours of labor in private 
industry by law. A similar effort had been made at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention but had been defeated. 

The committee on the Executive Council’s report, to which these resolu- 
tions were referred, endorsed the section in the E. C.’s report upon the shorter 
workday and upon the resolutions which were intended to change the principles 
that had determined the policies of the Federation. The committee said in 
part: 

“Your committee is of the opinion that one of Labor’s first great victories was 
the winning of industrial freedom through the repeal of those laws through which the 
workers’ terms of employment had been largely determined by legislative and judicial 
authorities and the establishment of the workers’ privilege to organize on the industrial 
field and, through their collective strength, enforce their right to have a determining voice 
in the terms of their employment.” 
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An editorial in the Machinists’ Journal undertakes to refute the argu- 
ments that were presented during the debate in the conventicn on this subject 
to substantiate the position of the Federation. 

In discussing the proposition, the editor of the Machinists’ Journal fails 
to make a very necessary distinction, namely, the difference between employ- 
ment in private industries and employment by the government. Employes 
of the government are confronted by an entirely different set of circumstances 
from employes in private industries. In the first case, the government is the 
employer. The government operates only through political agencies and uses 
only political methods. There is but one way by which the government can 
express its will and determination; that is, through legislation. Therefore, 
to establish an agreement between employes and the employing government, 
the enactment of a law is necessary. 

The A. F. of L. has always endorsed eight-hour legislation for govern- 
ment employes, and it was the force that was able, from time to time, to secure 
from the federal government improvements in the form of eight-hour legisla- 
tion and in its enforcement. 

The Machinists’ editorial recounts the various failures and efforts to 
secure an effective eight-hour law for government employes, and makes the 
following statement: 

“We know that no such condition of affairs can or does exist now, and why? Simply 
because the worker, the organized worker at least, has increased his activities to maintain 
that freedom and those rights he fought so hard to obtain.” 

It is, indeed, true that the present degree of success is due to the fact 
that workers have organized and through the force of their economic organi- 
zations have secured a better eight-hour law and have demanded and secured 
better enforcement of that law. It should be remembered that it was not the 
workers in government employ who secured the eight-hour workday for 
government employes but organized workers in private employment through- 
out the country. 

Under the present interpretation of the law its application and enforce- 
ment are now a matter for executive determination. Where the workers are 
organized in strong organizations, the law is enforced, al! of which, as the 
editor of the Machinists’ Journal grants, demonstrates the fact that even 
the securement and enforcement of eight-hours by law depends upon economic 
organization. Since the editor fails to get the vital point of the argument, the 
whole editorial is without much point. The economic fight can not be elimi- 
nated by the enactment of eight-hour laws. The economic power of the 
workers constitutes their real power for securing their demands for justice 
and for enjoying their rights. There must be on the part of the workers a 
willingness to make the fight and the spirit that will carry them over diffi- 
culties and hardships. 

We all regret the suffering that is inseparably connected with the growth 
and progress of the labor movement, but suffering and struggle are inevitable 
accompaniments of the achievement of any great purpose. 

When the Machinists’ editor laments “‘the tremendous cost which has 
been involved in the struggles for the achievement of labor by trade union 
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activity” he betrays a peculiar frame of mind which does him no credit. In 
that same paragraph he uses this language: 

‘Think of the misery and suffering endured by the workers in order to force from the 
employers that which is their right. Think of the homes broken up, the lives lost, and 
least of all, comparatively speaking, the money wasted.” 


Surely such a statement will find a ready echo by the worst capitalist 
enemies of labor. Or was it quoted from one of their publications? 

Of course, there has been misery and suffering, but who estimates them 
comparable in value with the progress and betterment won in the great 
struggles for human right, for human justice, for human uplift. One might 
just as well deplore the “misery and suffering’’ endured by the American 
colonists who fought to make the Declaration of Independence a living actu- 
ality, and then created a new nation, a republic. 

Who regrets the ‘‘misery and suffering” endured by the men who fought 
in the Civil War that the union of the United States might be maintained 
and chattel slavery abolished? 

With all the achievements of labor which have brought light in the life 
and the work and the homes of the toilers and has made the children brighter 
and better and given them the opportunity for the schoolroom and the play- 
ground, instead of the factory, the mine, or the workshop, who dares to 
assume and magnify the incidental hardships of a struggle in the nobility of 
the glorious triumphs of the ideals which Labor has established? It is part 
of the penalty man makes for the travail and the changes in human progress 
and development. Fie, fie, to talk of ‘“‘money wasted”’ in such a cause and in 
such achievements. 

The mere enactment of eight-hour legislation would not decrease one 
iota the necessity for economic organization and the economic struggle. 
Indeed, instead of helping, it only adds another obstacle to the achievement 
of a real, general eight-hour day. Instead of employes dealing directly with 
their employers, it would be necessary for the organizations to use their in- 
fluence upon lawmakers to secure the enactment of an eight-hour law in all 
private industries and occupations, and then continue to use their influence 
even more remote and indirect upon the administrative agents whose duty it 
would be to enforce the law, and again, whatever influence they might have 
still more remote and indirect, in securing an understanding and a favorable 
interpretation of the eight-hour law by the judiciary. Who knows but that 
by judicial interpretation and enforcement an eight-hour law would work to 
the undoing of Labor’s fight of ages for freedom? But, give heed to what one 
of the keenest observers and writers in all history, Junius, has said: 

“‘We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they have delivered 
to our care—we owe it to our posterity not to suffer their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. 
But if it were possible for us to be insensible of these sacred claims, there is yet an obligation 
binding upon ourselves, ffom which nothing can acquit us—a personal interest, which we 
can not surrender. To alienate even our own rights would be a crime as much more enorm- 
ous than suicide as a life of civil security and freedom is superior to a bare existence; and, if 
life be the bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part of the gift if we consent 
to surrender that certain rule of living without which the condition of human nature is not 
only miserable, but contemptible.” 
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It is well a matter of common information that each of the different groups 
of governmental agents is removed from the life and the experiences and the 
needs of the workers a constantly increasing degree. The proportion of indi- 
viduals who would understand the ideals and needs of the workers is greater 
among the lawmakers than among the administrative agents, and greater 
among the administrative agents than among the members of the judiciary. 
It is obvious, then, the increasing obstacles that are placed in the path of 
securing eight hours by law. And even if secured, the dangers to freedom 
which must lurk in every line of such a law. 

In contrast with this, in private industries workers can deal directly with 
their employers and make agreements regulating the hours of work which are 
in accord with their ideals, and can have control over the enforcement of their 
agreements. 

In speaking of the recent successes of the machinists in the New England 
states in securing the eight-hour day, the Machinists’ editorial states: “As a 
matter of fact every one knows that our success was due absolutely to the law 
of supply and demand.” Now, as a matter of fact, nobody knows any such 
thing. The law of supply and demand in itself would be powerless to secure 
the eight-hour day or anything else. Had there not been an organization 
of machinists aware of the opportunity, organized to take advantage of that 
opportunity, they could not have so quickly and so effectively secured eight- 
hour agreements with their employers. The force in connection with the law 
of supply and demand that secured the eight-hour agreements was the 
International Association of Machinists, the trade union movement, the 
A. F. of L. 

The editorial ends with the statement that the method of bringing about 
the eight-hour day is of secondary importance. No more erroneous concept 
could prevail anywhere. For many, many years organizations of workers have 
been fighting to free themselves from the control and the power of laws and 
judicial agencies that have attempted to prevent their doing those things that 
were necessary to secure their betterment and to insure their protection: 

It has been a long struggle for freedom, a struggle in which men have 
suffered, but they were willing to make the fight, and now that we have 
reached a place where we are free to organize and free to do the things which 
make organization effective, it would be the greatest folly, aye, as Junius 
declares, a crime, to pursue a policy that would bring us again under the regu- 
lation and control of unfriendly and hostile political agents. 

The workers can not afford to purchase the eight-hour day at the price 
of their freedom and of their rights, particularly when there is a better and 
surer road open to all. 

When the workers secure the eight-hour workday by their economic 
power, it is even beyond the power of the courts to declare it unconstitu- 
tional, or to make such a success an instrument for injustice or tyranny. 

Men of Labor, let us organize, unite, federate solidly and concentrate 
our efforts for the eight-hour day and for justice and freedom. 





“The labor power of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce.”’ 
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The movement for the shorter workday has been given a momentous impetus 
that secures the consideration of the entire nation. Nearly 
FORWARD, 
MARCH! FOR 
EIGHT HOURS 


half a million railway employes—members of all the rail- 

road brotherhoods are voting upon the submission of 

demands for the eight-hour workday to the railroad 
managers of America. For years these workers have been trying to establish 
eight hours as the normal workday. Such a regulation would protect them 
against many of the demands that have been made upon their time, demands 
that have gradually been increasing in number and variety. 

That this is a fair demand has been recognized in many trades and indus- 
tries and by anumber of railroads. Its beneficial effects upon the workers have 
been demonstrated past dispute. Other occupations and railroads have been 
able to adjust their organizations to an eight-hour basis—no insuperable 
difficulties will be found to the establishment of an eight-hour day on all 
roads. 

The railroad brotherhoods have patiently submitted their contentions 
and demands to arbitration tribunals established in conformity with federal 
law, but no award decreed by any of these arbitration boards has accorded 
to the workers demands or conditions to secure them justice. Although 
the costs of living have constantly increased, the standards of service have 
been constantly raised and conditions of work made heavier demands upon 
the vitality and efficiency of employes, there have not been proportional in- 
creases in wages or decrease in the length of the working period. The railroad 
employes have found arbitration proceedings procrastinating and expensive. 
Detailed and voluminous data were prepared which did not receive proper 
consideration of the arbiters who were usually men unfamiliar with the tech- 
nique of railroad operation and consequently unable to see the significance 
and the bearing of the data submitted by the railway organizations. Personal 
knowledge and experience with railway work is necessary to a position of 
what constitutes justice for these employes. The men who do the work on 
the engines, on the trains and on the tracks are better able to determine 
justice for themselves. 

They demand, as necessary protection, a normal eight-hour day, and for 
the purpose of preventing overtime as far as possible, penalizing it by the 
demand for time and a half for overtime. In justification of this demand the 
officials of the brotherhoods issued the following statement: 

“Overtime in road service is due almost wholly to the practice of railroads overloading 
trains so that they can not make their mileage within their time limits. The railroads are 
doing this for profit; they do not deny it, and if they propose to demand extra service at the 
sacrifice of the health and future earning ability of the men they should pay extra for it- 
The payment of overtime applies with particular force to yards where the companies can 
regulate their work so that no overtime need be made. If they exact extra service, it is to 
their own interest, and the men have a perfect right to demand time and one-half for that 
Service.” 

The demand contained in the proposition submitted to referendum of the 
railroad brotherhoods is fundamental, for the shorter workday is the primary 
Step in securing better conditions for any group of workers. The railway 
brotherhoods understand that they must use fundamental power in securing 
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fundamental purposes. That upon which all other power and influence is 
based is economic power. This is associated with the function which the 
workers have in production and distribution. They supply the creative 
human power necessary to all industry and commerce. The value of this 
power can be fully appreciated only when it is withheld. Take out of the world 
the creative power supplied by the workers, and all must appreciate the value 
of the services which the workers rendered. Since these services are of such 
value the workers have the right to demand proper recognition and protection 
for them. As free workers they have a right to withhold their labor power 
unless accorded justice. 

The railroad brotherhoods recognize that this effort for eight hours is of 
concern to the public, but the convenience of the public is not paramount. 
They state for the workers, whose interests they represent, their position in 
these concise words: 

“They are not opposed to arbitration, neither are they pledged to accept it. They are 
practically pledged to peace, but that does not mean peace at any price. It means peace 
with honor, and not peace at the sacrifice of justice. The organizations do not desire to take 
issue with the public; they have no disposition to take undue advantage of it in any sense; 
they accept every public responsibility. They challenge even the inference that they have 
not always been fair to the public and they ask only from the public that which the public 
holds fast as its absolute right; namely, the liberty to make its own terms of service so far 
as it has the power. Now, to say what will be done, would be based wholly upon personal 
opinion and without organization authorization. It is true that in past arbitrations the 
men were disappointed and to some extent lost faith in that method of adjustment of differ- 
ences, but there is neither warrant nor authority for saying that arbitration will or will not be 
accepted. Circumstances will determine the position of the men when the need arises and 
they will then decide what shall be done.” 

Economic power is something with which to conjure; it is to be respected. 

It is indeed significant that the railway brotherhoods are not demanding 
eight-hour legislation but are demanding eight hours through their economic 
organizations and to retain their own control over the regulation of hours of 
work. Thus they will establish a great boon for themselves, for the railroads 
and for the general public, and at the same time prevent the possibility of any 
outside agency exercising power to regulate for them the hours of work. 

The railroad managers are trying to confuse the issue. Among other 
questions they ask: Whether the railroads in responding to the present 
demand of the four brotherhoods should reduce the wages of others? 


The railroad brotherhoods replied: 

“Certainly not. The effect of wage increases to the four brotherhoods in the past 
has been to encourage increase in wages to all other employes whether or not they were 
organized. It is true that in the past two years the railroad companies have attempted to 
show that the increased pay secured by the employes who were organized prevented them 
from increasing the pay of employes who were not organized. The purpose of this con- 
tention has been merely to becloud the main issue. The fact stands in evidence that no 
wage increases were given to the organized employes until they exerted every pressure at 
their command.” 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the necessity for a strike to secure the 
just demands of the railroad men may be averted, but be it understood that 
the worker’s power to secure justice and rights depends upon his right and, 
if necessary, his willingness to strike. 
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An effort to modify, restrict or deny the right to strike is involved when- 
ever control over industrial relations is in any way committed to the power 
of government. 

When the government is concerned in a contract or employment it en- 
courages the idea that to refuse to work is an act against the government. This 
js the greatest danger associated with any proposition to establish govern- 
mental power of regulation of this character. It is a danger more fully 
recognized every day by the workers and all who study the tendencies and 
insidious effects of governmental regulation and control of personal rights and 
freedom. 

Certain metropolitan papers have been trying to associate this move- 
ment to inaugurate the shorter workday with political activities both 
within and without the railway brotherhoods. They have tried to create 
the impression that there are dissensions within the unions. This, of course, 
is in accord with usual tactics for the purpose of breaking up the 
solidarity of the effort. The shorter workday must and will be established 
by the railway workers, and the power that will establish it will be the trade 
union movement. 

In all the world there is no such constructive institution making for jus- 
tice, right, freedom and humanity, operating today in the industrial field to 
secure for the workers their rights and demands for justice as the practical, 
effective trade union movement. 

The trade union movement is the movement that secures betterment 
in the lives and work of the toilers. 

The trade union movement is the one agency that is really respected by 
employers and those who wish to exploit the workers. They know they have 
nothing to fear from utopian theorists or the visionary prophets of millenniums, 
but they know they must contend against a real power when demands are 
made by an effective trade union, the members of which know their rights 
and are determined to secure them. . 

The American Federation of Labor maintains that the power of 
the workers comes through their economic organizations and that this is 
the real force that will secure to them all betterment. This position finds 
ncreasing favor and endorsement both among the workers and among all 
others who are studying current forces in development. 

We repeat the hope already expressed that the railroad men’s demands 
may be secured without the stoppage of work even for a moment, but if a strike 
can not be avoided, they may count upon the sincerest sympathy, cooperation 
and support of the rank and file of the American Federation of Labor in their 
struggle for a glorious triumph. 





To achieve success we must more thoroughly organize, unite and fed- 
erate our fellow-workers. We must establish more fully faith in ourselves 
and confidence in each other, stand shoulder to shoulder amidst stress or 
strife, make fraternity the principle of our every-day lives, and impress upon 
our fellow-workers the necessity of helping to bear each other’s burdens. 
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One of the most dangerous phases of present day affairs is the group of other- 
-TELLECTUALS,” wise disengaged philanthropists who wish to do 
PLEASE NOTE things for the poor, and the developing profession of 

specially trained salaried individuals who are anxious 
to establish ways and means by which they may solve the industrial and 
social probiems of the workers. The burdens that the workers have borne, 
the injustice and the abuse that have been shunted upon them, ought to arouse 
sympathy and concern. But sympathy and concern must be tempered by a 
degree of wisdom and directed by knowledge of a principle fundamental for 
democracy and individual freedom. 

The principle involved is the realization of one of the difficult, important 
and heart-breaking facts of life—the limitations upon our capacity to help 
our fellows. No one can transmit to another his knowledge or the results of 
his experiences. The act of learning is necessarily personal—it is bound up 
with the loneness of each life. By acquiring knowledge and wisdom, by 
mental and moral development, come progress and growth. Paternalism and 
the benevolent efforts to relieve individuals of responsibility of working 
out their own lives, avert some immediate distress, but they prepare the way 
for greater disasters in the future by weakening the mental and moral fibre 
of the people. There is much of pathos in the inevitable conclusion—but you 
can not do all things for all people. You can advise, counsel, but the decision 
must rest with the persons concerned. You may long to gather the suffering 
and the oppressed under your guidance, but they have a right to their own 
wills, even to their own mistakes. 

But there are people who do not have an appreciation of what constitutes 
the proper sphere of their activities or a sense of delicacy about invading the 
privacy of another’s life. These persons have busied themselves increasingly 
with the problems and affairs of the lives of their fellows—those less fortunate 
economically. There are few details of life athome, at work, at recreation 
concerning which they do not feel thoroughly competent and at liberty to give 
advice or supervision. 

Some of these understudies to Providence, are actuated by generous and 
sympathetic emotions. They want to do good in the world—the majority 
jn truth, that they may feel that glow of gratification that comes from doing 
for others. They have a vision of a new world with themselves as the creators. 
The work of these creators and renovators has become commercialized and 
dignified by the title of profession—they are experts—experts in social welfare, 
experts on home life, domestic relations, child life, and the thousand and one 
problems that arise out of the lives of the poor. They are willing and feverishly 
anxious to be appointed upon commissions or as government agents to help 
the wage-earners to save their money; to secure minimum wages by law; to 
secure legislative provisions protecting their physical well-being. Al] these 
solutions are formulated along lines that necessitate governmental machinery 
and the employment of experts—the “‘intellectuals.’’ The conclusion is inevit- 
able that there is a very close connection between employment as experts and 
the enthusiasm for human welfare. 

They are anxious to do things for the workers, anxious to do everything 
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but that which is essential—get off their backs and give them an opportunity 
to do things for themselves. 

As these expert reformers—‘‘intellectuals’’—increase in number and zeal 
they disclose plainly that their prototype is the ancient village busybody to 
whom no detail of other men’s lives was sacred, and their present purposes 
are no more exalted than were those of the unskilled busybody who worked 
without technical training. 

There is nothing in greater contrast to the ideals and principles of democ- 
racy than interference in such phases of men’s lives as ought and must be the 
determination of their own wills. 

These so-called experts can advise and give counsel, but after all their 
information is indirect and lacks the sureness and authority of personal experi- 
ence. They are experts on theoretical plans and not authorities on the facts 
of life and work—the emotions and feelings that are inseparable from them— 
knowledge that must be the basis for any effort to secure betterment in the 
lives of the burden-bearers themselves. 

The wage-earners must work out their own salvation, solve their own 
problems. They welcome cooperation and information, but they resent and 
reject all efforts at outside direction, supervision or domination. 





The strike of the needle workers in Greater New York brings into very 
sharply defined prominence this fact: The well-being of 
WOMEN women wage-earners depends upon organization. The 
WORKERS 
ORGANIZE 
AND WIN 


spirited insistence upon rights, justice and principles of 
human welfare, which is manifested by these girl and 
women wage-earners, has much of encouragement for 
those concerned for the best interests of women. 

Women are now accepted as workers in practically all trades and callings. 
It is recognized that they must have some relationship with commerce and 
industry. This is not a new condition—women of all ages have worked. The 
new element is that where women are now gainfully employed, they must 
receive just wages as compensation. 

Women’s work has been hampered and shadowed by old ideals that never 
had a meaning except for a select few. According to those ideals, women were 
to be sheltered from the conflicts and the hardships of the work-a-day world, 
they were to be protected and supported by husbands, fathers, or other male 
relatives; they were regarded by the state as wards. The few who benefited 
by this policy purchased special consideration at the price of rights and 
opportunities. 

The effect of this attitude toward women has been most pernicious in 
the economic world. Because every one assumed that women were not to 
work out their own problems, they were left without protection, exploited, 
made the victims of all manner of abuse and injustice. 

The industrial and commercial struggle has very little opportunity for 
ideals of chivalry. Women have been learning that they must organize and 
make their own fight for economic rights, justice and freedom. Fellow men 
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workers will cooperate with them and will help them, but they can not make 
the fight for them without their own assistance. 

The girls and women of the needle trades of New York City have, through 
their intelligent efforts, brought organization and greater regularity into a 
chaotic industry. They have established and maintained standards of sanita- 
tion and hygiene in an industry that previously threatened the health and 
lives not only of the workers but of all those who purchased ready-made 
garments. Through their organizations they are establishing better standards 
of wages and more reasonable working hours and now seek a wider applica- 
tion for them. Because they have used intelligent effectiveness in presenting 
and maintaining their demands, they have been able to incorporate their 
ideals in the organization of the industry. 

This economic fight which women have been making in the industrial 
field has had a tremendous influence upon their lives in all relations of life. 
They have been growing into an appreciation of their value and importance 
as members of society. This consciousness has stimulated a spirit of independ- 
ence that is manifest in the industrial field as well as elsewhere. The economic 
independence which they have been working out through their trade unions is 
the basis for all freedom of choice and action. 

Women who, by their own labor, earn wages sufficient to support them 
independently, have the power to choose and direct their own lives. They are 
free from all the galling dependence and deference that invariably accompany 
a condition of either total or partial dependence upon others for the necessi- 
ties of life. Since women are now part of the industrial world, their fortune 
and welfare are inextricably associated with the welfare of all others who are 
associated with them in work. 

There is no difference in the industrial problems and difficulties which 
confront women from those which confront men. The fundamental principles 
which underlie all efforts of women to establish their rights and industrial 
justice are those which underlie efforts of men. Men and women united can 
work out a general plan for the economic welfare of all, and together they can 
enforce their demands and ideals. Divided in their efforts, or working along 
separate plans, there must be some degree of conflict and wasted activity. 

That there are general principles of human welfare which are common 
to the industrial problems of both men and women has been demonstrated 
with appalling forcefulness by conditions that are developing in Europe. This 
demonstrates that if women do not organize and cooperate with men along 
common lines, both will be used to counteract the efforts of each other and to 
undermine the standards that have been established. 

In both England and in Germany, since men wage-earners have been 
called into the field to do the actual fighting of the war, women have taken 
their places in many factories and occupations in which previously only men 
were employed. It has been demonstrated that they can do the same work 
that the men did. But since women are not organized, they have been unable 
to prevent a lowering of the standards of work and a disregard of the funda- 
mental principles of human welfare that have been established and main- 
tained by men through their economic organizations. This condition means 
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the overthrow of the agencies that had been operative for human protection 
and human welfare and, therefore, means a deterioration of the physical crea- 
tive force and health of the nation. Most pernicious is the precedent estab- 
lished in England of “‘diluting”’ the standards established by the trade unions 

Theemployment of unorganized women workers will present an increasingly 
serious problem at the close of the war. In Germany, where large numbers of 
women have been employed to replace men who are in active servicein the army 
and navy, the percentage of organized workers has decreased notably. 

It is a recognized fact that unorganized workers constitute a mertiace 
not only to themselves but to the organized workers. Exploiting employers 
have not failed to read the significance of this condition in Europe. Informa- 
tion has come to us that there has been an effort in munition factories to 
replace men workers by women, with the hope that the unorganized workers 
would not make the demands for justice that have been pressed by the men. 

We, in America, must profit by the experiences of fellow-workers abroad. 
We have now the opportunity to carry the cause of organization to all of the 
women and girl wage-earners, to help them organize, and to make their own 
fight for industrial liberty and justice. We can not make the fight for the 
women workers—they must go through the struggle themselves, they must 
have grounded into their very fiber the principles of trade unionism, the ideals 
and the concepts of the trade union, an appreciation of the standards of the 
organized workers, a desire to establish and the will to maintain these 
standards. ° 

Organization is a problem which the women themselves must work out. 
Others may help, may give advice, aid and counsel, but the women must make 
the fight free from the domination of all others. It is a wage-earners’ struggle, 
in which they must learn and develop within themselves the'spirit of independ- 
ence, and a knowledge and appreciation of their own rights that makes them 
unwilling to accept less than justice. Such a spirit will develop within them a 
desire for freedom that disdains alike benevolent patronage and the wrongs 
of injustice. 

What the women of the needle trades of New York City, Philadelphia and 
elsewhere have accomplished can be equalled and surpassed by the women 
workers in all other trades and callings. What the needle workers have already 
accomplished constitutes but the foundation for efforts to secure greater 
opportunities and greater freedom. 





It may seem strange that the question whether peaceful picketing is legal in 

some of our states should have to be seriously dis- 

PEACEFUL cussed at this late day. Have not American citizens 

ia the fundamental rights of free speech, moral suasion, 

KINDS OF LAW and the like? What is peaceful picketing? Nothing 

but another name for the exercise of these rights. 

To use the public streets, to move about peaceably, to approach and present 

facts and arguments to fellow-workers, or would-be workers, in search of 
jobs—this is peaceful picketing. How can it be illegal? 

Yet in certain of our states the courts have worked out astonishing 
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legal doctrines in regard to peaceful picketing. [Illinois is one of these states, 
and it is most unfortunate that no steps have been taken there recently to secure 
a reconsideration and deeper study of the question by the highest court. 
There are those who believe that the earlier decisions would be reversed 
by the judges of the present state Supreme Court because of the more liberal 
and sound views that prevail on the subject and the progress of enlightened 
sentiment. 

In view of the fact that on other important labor questions the Illinois 
Supreme Court has not hesitated to reverse itself in recent vears, and to sus- 
tain statutes that it had formerly annulled, or indorse principles it had 
formerly repudiated, there is every reason to entertain the belief and expecta- 
tion that a proper presentation of the issue in regard to peaceful picketing 
would lead to a decision upholding that valuable and often essential mode or 
instrument of obtaining justice to strikers 

In all states where peaceful picketing is enjoined and punished by judges 
without sanction of organic or statutory law the need of persistent educa- 
tion and agitation of the question is most urgent. Organized labor can not 


surrender this right in a single state 

In Illinois the situation is very peculiar. In recent cases, Chicago judges 
have held flatly that, no matter what they might personally think under 
“old” Supreme Court decisions—in truth, mere dicta—they are compelled 
to enjoin any and every kind of picketing. In other words, in the state of 


Illinois, they say, there is no such thing, in the eyes of the law, as “peaceful 
picketing.”’ Not even a single person may walk in front of a factory or shop 
whose employes are on strike for the purpose of quietly presenting arguments 
or facts to mislead applicants for jobs 

Why? Because, the judges say that some pickets are violent or threaten 
violence; that some pickets use abusive epithets. Because some pickets walk 
in groups and by their mere presence intimidate certain workers; that peace- 
ful picketing is sometimes a “‘pretense,” the actuai picketing being aggressive 
and lawless, designed and calculated to inspire fear and prevent men from 
exercising their right to work where they pleas« 

This is singular logic. Is an innocent man to suffer and have his lega] 
rights taken away from him because another man has overstepped the bounds 
of the law? Is peaceful picketing illegal hecause some persons call violence 
peaceful? Violence in any case is illegal. Then why not make peaceful 
picketing legal and hold to an accountability under the general statutes 
applying to all those who engage in violence? 

There are some vigorous decisions, state and federal, in which the 
fallacies in the Illinois judicial argument are exposed and condemned. ‘The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the very district in which the 
Chicago anti-picketing judges sit has rendered an admirable and searching 
decision on this question. What picketing is, it said, is a question of fact, 
of evidence, in each case. When a man is tried for intimidation and violence, 
the evidence must show that he is guilty of such things, and what he calls his 


practice is immaterial. On the other hand, the man who is peaceable and 
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orderly as a picket can not be punished for the sins of others. Hence it is 
absurd to say that picketing is necessarily intimidation. 

Yet in spite of this and other refreshingly sensible and fair decisions, 
judges have been granting injunctions in Chicago and elsewhere enjoining 
all forms and kinds of picketing. All a firm or individual has to do is to file a 
bill in a court, obtain a few affidavits, allege violence and threats and dis- 
orderly conduct, name a few alleged “‘dangerous’”’ leaders and ‘“‘agitators,”’ 
and a sweeping injunction is issued stopping all picketing and all attempts at 
perfectly peaceful suasion and argument! 

This would be bad enough. But there are really two kinds of law ii 
these states. Those who do not rush to the courts for injunctions are governed 
by the regular law—by the constitution and the statutes. Those who have 
jngenious lawyers to advise them, or who are not deterred by public senti- 
ment or by scruples, know that the courts have worked out a special set of 
rules that acquire the force of law when embodied in an injunction. 

Of course, an enjoined union or group of labor leaders and strikers has the 
right of appeal. But pending the appeal the injunction must be obeyed 
under pain of imprisonment for contempt of court, and this too often means. 
the loss of the strike and the defeat of the just demands of the union; besides, 
litigation is expensive and slow. Some unions can not afford to carry up 
their cases. The injunction is then for them final and fatal. 

The Clayton Act prevents such abuses as have occurred in Illinois. The 
second paragraph of section 20 of the act is as follows: 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether single or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, or from ceas- 
ing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by 
peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place where any such person or persons 
may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, 
or from peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working; or from 
ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or giving 
to, or withholding from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other 
moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful 
purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of 
such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be 
considered or held to be violations of any law of the United States. 


The A. F. of L. last year issued to state federations of labor a circular 
containing a model anti-injunction act which would supplement the federal 
law by securing these same rights under state injunction. 

Such a law ought to be secured by the Illinois organized labor movement. 

Present conditions as these are intolerable. They make a mockery of 
American law and justice. They interfere with the legitimate advance of 
the cause of conciliation and arbitration, of industrial peace, of collective bar- 
gaining. They encouragé and embolden the reactionary, the perverse, the 
blind and anti-social employers. 

Every unreasonable and unjust decision that affects the rights of Labor 
must be fought to the last judicial trench, until swept away by a better con_ 
sidered and enlightened decision, or by specific enactment into law. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. 


The information comes from those 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people fo, 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffland—We now have 204 locals in our 
international, an increase of one new local within 
the past month. Death benefits have been paid 
amounting to $698.75; sick and disabled benefits, 
$4,770. The thirtieth anniversary of the interna- 
tional was celebrated by most of the locals on Jan- 
uary 15. The locals on that day considered ways 
and means how to organize the unorganized, and 
bring the label more prominently before the bread 
consuming public. Extensive agitation in behalf of 
the label is being carried on in Columbus, Dayton 
and Springfield, Ohio, in conjunction with the central 
bodies in these localities. In the state of Connecticut 
agitation will also be inaugurated. 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy.—New unions were organized during 
the past month in Hyde Park and Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts; Westbrook and Camden, Maine; Bend, 
Oregon, and Thetford Mines, Quebec. We now 
have 1,850 locals affiliated with the brotherhood, 
and a membership of 192,000. Death benefits were 
paid the past month amounting to $35,097; sick and 
disabled benefits, $3,725; expenditure on account 
of unemployment, $8,550. State of employment 
is improving, and the members of our brother- 


hood in Tulsa, Oklahoma, secured an increase in 
wages from 50 cents to 56% cents per hour, and the 
millmen in Springfield, Massachusetts, have secured 
the Saturday half-holiday. Nearly one hundred 
local unions and district councils in various parts of 
the country are contemplating movements for in- 
creasing wages averaging 5 cents per hour. 


Journeymen Tailors 


Thos. Sweeney.—Our international consists of 304 
locals with a total membership of 12,000. A new 
union has been formed within the past month at 
Hamilton, Ontario. Death benefits have been paid 
amounting to $1,078.05; sick benefits, $1,428; un- 
employment expenditure, $215. Strikes at Vancou- 
ver, Portland, and San Francisco are pending at 
present for wage increases and better working con- 
ditions. State of employment is fair considering 
that this is the slack season. 


Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould—We have nineteen locals affili- 
ated to our international with a membership of 
1,146. The strike at Zion City, Illinois, on the 
non-union shop question is still pending, having been 
in duration for seven months. State of employ- 
ment is improving. . 
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Laundry Workers 

Harry L. Morrison——We have increased our 
membership during the past month by 92, having 
idded 4 new locals to our international. We now 
have 72 locals affiliated with a total membership of 
1,300. These new locals were formed in Pocatello, 
[daho; Miami and Globe, Arizona, and Edwards- 
ville, Illinois. The strike at Stockton, California, 
is still pending, for the renewal of former signed 
agreement. This strike has been in duration for 
eleven weeks. President Brock has the matter in 
hand, and we are concentrating all our efforts on the 
strike with the hope of winning it. State of em- 
ployment is fair as the usual dull winter business 
prevails at present. 


Lithographers 

James M. O’ Connor.—Our organization has been 
increased by 256 members during the past month. 
We now have 34 affiliated locals with a total mem- 
bership of 4,301. Death benefits amounting to 
$2,000 have been paid. State of employment is 
fair and improving daily. 

Paving Cutters 

Carl Bergstrom.—We have a membership of 3,300. 
Two death benefits have been paid within the past 
month amounting to $225. Employment condi- 
tions are improving. An agreement has been 
signed in Escote, Ontario, calling for a 10 per cent 
increase in wages. Several of our locals in the New 
England states are asking for wage increases to take 
effect: in the spring. 

Post-office Clerks 

Thos. F. Flaherty —We have 85 affiliated locals 
with a total membership of 3,700. ‘This is an in- 
crease of 100 members since last report. We have 
under way at present a movement for the retirement 
of superannuated postal employes, restoration of 
salaries to demoted letter carriers, and reduction in 
night work. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers 

HH. A. Ellis —Our organization consists of seven 
locals with a total membership of 345. All our 
workers are steadily employed at the present time, 
and are working under contracts, and the eight-hour 
day prevails with the union workers. We are try- 
ing to interest consumers of our products in the use 
of union-made powder. 

Railroad Signalmen 

D. R. Daniels —We have added two new locals 
to the organization within the past month, and now 
have twenty-three affiliated locals with a member- 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Herman J. Ross: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The 
machinists, molders and patternmakers are fairly 
well employed. Child labor is a topic of inter- 
est here at present, and, efforts are being made 
to abolish it. We are carrying on an agitation in 
the interest of the union label. An injunction has 
been issued recently against the officers of the ma- 
chinists’ organization here, to prevent them from 
looking out for their own interests, 


ship of 900. These new unions were formed in 
Clinton and Boone, Iowa. We are trying to secure 
schedules on many of the roads and hope to be suc- 
cessful. 


Railway Clerks 


W. V. H. Bright—We have increased our mem- 
bership seventy-nine within the past month. This was 
the result of two new locals formed at Greensburg, 
Indiana, and Marshall, Texas. State of employment 
is good 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 


T. J. Dolan.—Our organization consists of 43 
locals, with a total membership of 2,235. This is an 
increase of 108 members since last report. State 
of employment is not very good at present. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


H, Wilbur Hoagland.—We have a membership of 
Se, which is included in three affiliated 
ocals. 


Timber Workers 

Wm. H. Reid.—Our organization consists of 
forty-one locals, with a total membership of ninety. 
State of employment is fair at present, only about 40 
per cent of our members being unemployed. Pros- 
pects are very good for improvement in employ- 
ment. The heavy snow has prevented many of the 
mills and camps from resuming operations im- 
mediately after the holidays. We intend to inaugu- 
rate an aggressive organization campaign this 
month. We have succeeded in reorganizing the 
shingle weavers and in restoring union working 
conditions, which were lost during the past eighteen 
months, largely due to the general industrial depres- 
sion. 


United Mine Workers of America 

Wm. Green.—Four new locals have been added 
to the organization within the past month, in- 
creasing our membership 15,929. We now have 
2,584 affiliated locals with a total membership of 
355,216. State of employment is gradually improv- 
ing. 

Wood Carvers 


Thos. J. Lodge-—Our organization consists of 
twenty-two locals with a total membership of 1,032. 
This is an increase of eleven members ~‘s ce last 
report. Death benefits have been paid : .ounting 
to $380. We have estimated that there are 167 
of our members unemployed at the present time. 
State of employment is fair. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


El Ceniro.—John W. Rogers: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of un- 
organized is very bad. Organized labor is doing all 
that is possible to assist the unorganized worker 
to better conditions and organization is advancing 
rapidly. An increase in the ranks of organized labor 
of more than 25 per cent is encouraging and a still 
further increase is assured for the next month, as 
the non-union workers are being rapidly driven into 
the organizations on account of the hardships im- 
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posed by the employers. Employment in the skilled 
trades has been fairly good this month; in the un- 
skilled class it has been part time work only. A 
large public job about to commence will improve 
conditions for the unskilled to some extent. There 
has been no appreciable improvement in wages, but 
the trades have been able to hold to the standard. 

The unskilled are trying hard to maintain the scale, 

but in many instances have not been able to do so. 

Steps are being taken to attempt to remedy this 
condition without trouble if possible. A constant 
agitation for the label is kept up and results are 
beginning to be manifest. Many laws favorable 
to labor are being violated, but any effort to get ac- 
tion by the courts is futile. Local 1939 of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners was 
installed at Calexico early in the month, which is in 
this district. A great many crafts are considering 
organization, prominent among them being the retail 
clerks and chauffeurs. These will probably get under 
way during February. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Employment is not very steady at present, and 
no change for the better is in sight. The building 
trades are thoroughly organized in this vicinity. 
The Ladies’ Label League is doing good work for 
the label. 

Stockton.—Geo. A. Dean: 

Condition of labor in this city is very unsatisfac- 
tory on account of industrial troubles, but the 
prospects are favorable for a decided betterment in 
the future. Employment is unsteady among most 
of the crafts at present. The Central Labor Coun- 
ciland the building trades are getting together for a 
more concerted action in the interest of organized 
labor. We have under way at present a union of boot- 
blacks, and the prospects are good for a union of 
common laborers 

CONNECTICUT 

Thompsonville—Leslie H. Creelman: 

Organized labor is in fine condition. Employ- 
ment here is steady. The carpenters are asking for a 
414 cent increase per hour. Good work is being 
done for the union label. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Organized labor is in exceptionally good condi- 
tion. Employment is very steady. The machinists 
are gaining the eight-hour day and increase in 
wages as the result of strike. The brewery workers 
are still out on strike, with a good chance of winning 
and securing an increase in pay. There is no com- 
parison whatever between the condition of the or- 
ganized and the unorganized workers. One mer- 
chant is about to install a full line of union labeled 
goods. We have under way at present unions of 
hoisting engineers and waiters. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—L,. A. Sterne: 

We have recently organized a federal watch- 
men’s union in affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The bakers and bakery salesmen are 
doing all they can in opposition tonon-union prod- 
ucts. 
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IOWA 


Des Moines.—Harry E. Loring: 

Employment is generally steady. There have 
been no recent improvements gained, nor has there 
been any reduction in wages made. Common labor 
here is poorly organized but is gradually gaining in 
strength. The organized workers receive 25 per cent 
better wages than the unorganized. A constant 
agitation is being maintained for the union label. 

Fort Madison.—George Ruffenach: 

Organized labor is in fair shape under the pre- 
vailing conditions, as employment is a little un- 
steady at the present time. No improvement i ip 
wages has been secured. The carpenters and paint- 
ers are working nine hours and the cigarmakers and 
printers eight hours. Organized labor is in 100 
per cent better condition than unorganized. We are 
doing all we can for the union label through advertis- 
ing mediums. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unor- 
ganized not so good. Employment is in normal 
condition and organized labor controls the situation. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville —Al. Towers: 

Condition of organized labor is 
ganized labor is in very poor shape. Employment 
is steady in the metal industries, unsteady in the 
building trades, and fairly good among the miners. 
The foundry employes here secured 7% per cent in- 
crease recently without strike. The machinists in 
one of the shops secured an increase from 3 cents 
to 5 cents per hour. An effort is being made to 
organize the unorganized foundry employes in the 
only shop where they are unorganized. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

Organized labor is in good condition, all union 
men being employed at the present time. The un- 
organized workers. are walking the streets in most 
instances. Organized labor receives from 12 to 15 
per cent better wages than unorganized. Good work 
is being done for the union label. We formed a 
union of stove mounters during the past month with 
fourteen members. 

Coal City.—D. J. Farley: 

The organized building trades have assurances 
of employment in the early spring. The steady cold 
winter in this region has been a hoon to the coal 
miners of Coal City and Braidwood mining dis- 
tricts. The trade unionists have, through their 
economic organizations, won a big victory in secur- 
ing the mandate of the governor of the state of IIli- 
nois to the effect that the manufacture of brooms 
at the Joliet state penitentiary will be discontinued 
as soon as the present supply of material on hand is 
exhausted. The leaders in this movement were the 
Carpenter~’ Local No. 1849 (Wilmington), and locals 
No. 1 and 1101 United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 12, together with William Boyer, In- 
ternational Secretary of the Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ International Union. As the result of this 
effort to eliminate prison-made brooms from com- 
petition with brooms made by free labor, already a 
union broom manufacturer has determined to locate 
at Braidwood to supply Joliet and the neighboring 
coa} mining districts with union-made brooms. These 
brooms will also have union made handles. 


good; unor- 











Decatur.—J. Herman Englen: 

Condition of organized labor is very good and 
everything is working like a charm for the union 
men. Unorganized labor is in fair condition but 
there are a great many non-union men out of work. 
Employment in the unionized industries is steady. 
The central labor body has voted to hold quartetly 
open meetings. The label committee is doing good 
work for the label. We expect to start a general 
organizing campaign in March in all branches of 
labor. 

Harrisburg.—C. W. Wright: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady among the miners. In other trades 
employment is a little slow on account of bad 
weather. The retail clerks have signed agreements 
with all drug stores in the city except one. 

Peoria.—Willis K. Brown: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. At several of the large shops here 
conditions among the unorganized are deplorable, 
as the wages are low and the hours long. Employ- 
ment is not very steady at present, especially among 
the building trades. With the as-istance of a 
committee from the Trades and Labor Assembly, 
the meatcutters and butchers are making good 
progress in getting a new scale signed up for the 
coming year. Union men and women are demand- 
ing the label on all goods they purchase. We have 
under way a federal labor union with fourteer 
members already on the .ist, and a meeting wi.l be 
held shortly to complete the organization. 

Quincy.—John J. Kearney: 

The condition of organized labor is very good, as 
shorter hours prevail among the union workmen. 
During the last year seven unions have bettered their 
conditions by increasing wages and shortening hours 
of work, without a strike. The organized workers 
are working eight hours per day, while the unor- 
ganized are employed ten hours. Eight different 
locals have affiliated with the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor which meets here next October. 
Goods and articles of all kinds can be secured now 
bearing the union label, and everything possible 
is being done to increase the tendency to purchase 
union labeled products. 

West Frankfort.—J. C. Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Em- 
ployment is a little slack at present, although wages 
are improving some. The clerks at Orient will 
apply for a charter in the very near future. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne.—Clayton H. Johnson: 

Organized labor is in the best condition in the 
way of numerical strength than it ever was. Ma- 
chinists have doubled their membership in the last 
eighteen months. Cooks and waiters, molders and 
other trades are increasing their membership. 
Employment is steady in the shop trades; somewhat 
slow in the building trades on account of weather 
conditions. At least 400 members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists have received re- 
duced hours with no decrease in pay without strike. 
Organized labor is making wonderful strides toward 
better conditions, wages and hours, while the unor- 
ganized are standing still or trailing along in the 
distance. Committees are busy all the time to 


further the use of the union label 
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Peru.—Joseph Leyden: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of unor- 
ganized is poor. Employment among the trade 
unionists is very steady. Good work is being done 
for the union label. We are making an effort at 
present to organize the painters and paperhangers, 
and hope to meet with success in the near future. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—A. B. Paul: 

Organized labor is in very good condition while 
unorganized is working for what it can get. Em- 
ployment is unsteady at present. Some effective 
work is being done in the interest of the label. 
A teamsters’ union was organized during the past 
month. 

Hutchinson.—G. T. Bronleewe: 

Organized labor is steadily improving in this 
locality. Employment is fairly steady. Working 
conditions remain about the same, as no apparent 
changes have taken place recently. We organized 
unions of bakers, machinists and clerks within 
the past month, and now have under way unions of 
meatcutters and lathers. 

Inde pendence.—W. W. Roach: 

Condition of organized labor is good. On 
count of weather conditions employment is a little 
unsteady at present. We have under way at 
present a union of plasterers. 

Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 

There is an effort being made to organize the la- 
borers who are employed in building the river bridge 
at this point. As the result of these efforts at or- 
ganization the hours of work have been decreased 
from ten to eight per day, and the standard of wages 
of the organized carpenters was accepted as the cur- 
rent wage by the company constructing the bridge. 
There is an increased demand for labels being made, 
especially for the hatters’ label. 

Leavenworth.—Charles Hamlin: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Unorganized labor is in bad shape. Employment 
in some of the craftsis steady, especially the miners. 
The building trades are slack at present. There 
have been no readjustments of wages or working 
conditions since last report. We are doing all we 
can to organize the bakery and confectionery work- 
ers. 

Pitisburg.—James E. Winsby: 

Organized labor is in good condition for this time 
of the year, although many are idle on account of the 
weather. Unorganized labor is in very bad shape. 
Employment is steady among the railway crafts and 
miners, but in the other crafts, especially the build- 
ing trades, it is very unsteady just at present. The 
smeltermen went on strike some time ago and then 
organized. They are still out but the company has 
advanced wages 50 cents per day to the strike- 
breakers. Other plants have done likewise to avoid a 
strike. We are planning to hold some big meetings 
in the district to educate the public on the labor 
situation in the community. Some prominent 
speakers will take part. The council committee are 
working hard to promote the interest in the union 
label. Unions have been formed among the team- 
sters, hotel and restaurant employes and foundry- 
men during the past month; also a building trades 
council has been organized. 


ac- 
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KENTUCKY 

Henderson.—Henry Robinson: 

Conditions among the organized workers are good 
and growing better all the time. Employment is 
very steady among all the trades. Working con- 
ditions and wages have improved considerably of 
late. Organized labor far surpasses unorganized 
and the trade unionists receive better wages and work 
fewer hours. The merchants are handling more union 
labeled goods than ever before. Carpenters’ Local 
No. 1923 was organized during the past month, and 
we have under way at present the organization of the 
painters, paperhangers and decorators. They 
have sent in their fee for charter and outfit, and as 
soon as they arrive the organization will be ccm- 
pleted. 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria.—J. V. Schexnaidre: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
isin bad shape. Employment is steady. Good work 
is being done for the label. Four new locals were 
organized during the past month, and we have 
several others now under way. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

Organized labor in this section has far better 
conditions than the unorganized. At present or- 
ganized labor is in good condition, while poor con- 
ditions prevail among the non-union workers. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Working conditions are 
slowly but steadily improving, and we have had no 
strikes. Good work is being done for the label. 

Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor is far in advance of 
unorganized. Employment in all lines is steady, ex- 
cepting the building trades. Some excellent work 
is being done in the interest of the union label. 
Favorable action was taken by all unions here in re- 
gard to Hatters’ Day. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lowell—Charles E. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employ- 
ment is good particularly in the iron trades. The 
molders secured 25 cents per day on the minimum 
in five shops without strike and after a four weeks’ 
strike in the largest shop in the city, the men re- 
turned under a $3.25’ minimum, nine hours, piece 
prices to be adjusted and recognition of committee 
in the shop. Good work is being done for the label. 

Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

Far better conditions prev ail among the or- 
ganized workers than among the unorganized. Bet- 
ter wages and shorter hours are enjoyed by the trade 
unionists. Employment is fair at present and the 
building trades are picking up considerably. After 
a one day’s strike the express drivers received a dol- 
lar per week increase in pay. 

Pittsfield—John B. Mickle: 

Employment is very unsteady here at present. 
Conditions of the organized are fair in some ways, 
but there is a great deal of room for improvement. 
The Carpenters’ Local of the Berkshire County 
District Council are asking for $21 for forty-four 
hours a week throughout the county. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Charles W. Wagner: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The un- 
organized workers are enjoying the fruits of organized 
labor’s efforts. Employment is fairly steady at this 
time except among the horseshoers. We are doing 
all we can to interest our members in the use of the 
union label. Local No. 28 of the International As- 
sociation of Bill Posters and. Billers was organized 
within the last month, and we have prospects of or- 
ganizing the retail clerks in the department stores 
in the near future. We are planning a labor forward 
movement for the purpose of bringing about closer 
affiliation and harmony among the various central 
bodies and council, and are trying to secure a hall 
large enough to accommodate all under one roof. 
We expect to accomplish this, and believe that or- 
ganized labor is going to progress more this year 
than it has in a long time in this vicinity. The 
Women’s Union Label League gave an open meet- 
ing on January 18, and it was a grand success 
Several interesting talks were made by prominent 
trade unionists. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—E. P. Spink: 

Organized labor is far in the lead here. Steady 
employment prevails—better than for the last two 
years. A trades and labor assembly is being formed 
at present, and they expect to be fully organized 
by next report. We are trying to organize the musi- 
cians and barbers, but the weather has been so cold 
recently that progress along this line has been rather 
slow. 

International Falls —H. B. Tohms: 

Conditions as to the labor situation remain un- 
changed—fair wages for the organized and very low 
wages for the unorganized, especially the woodsmen, 
although the lumber business is very brisk from all 
reports. Employment is steady and there are few 
idle men. 

Red Wing.—John Kirby: 

Employment is fair in this locality. We have been 
visiting the local unions in behalf of Hatters’ Day 
and the majority of the locals have voted to give 
on2 hour for the hatters 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Better conditions prevail among the organized 
than among the unorganized. Employment is steady 
in this locality. The boilermakers are out on strike 
at one of the large shops here at present. The labor 
organizations here have secured new headquarters 
and expect to do some effective organizing work on 
account of having ample quarters to carry on their 
affairs. We are continually at work in the interest 
of the label. A bakers’ union was formed last month, 
and we have a union of porters under way at present. 


NEW JERSEY 


Carlstadt.—Wm. J. Reinhardt: 

Condition of organized labor continues fairly 
good although the building line has slackened some- 
what. That the different local unions are beginning 
to get better acquainted promises well for the 
future. Unorganized labor is in bad shape here, par- 
ticularly the machinists in two of the large shops 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


here, who are working long hours for small pay. A 
constant agitation is being maintained for the label. 
A local of electricians was formed during the past 
month. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

There have been no apparent changes in the 
condition of organized labor since last report from 
this city. The carpenters are busy. The pattern- 
makers at two of the shops here are out on strike 
at present. 

Perth Amboy.—Arthur Reichmann: 

Organized labor is in good condition here and 
even the unorganized are doing fairly well. Employ- 
ment is steady at present. The employers of elec- 
trical workers recently locked them out, but finally 
receded from their position and offered the journey- 
men electricians from $4 to $4.50 per day, and their 
helpers a 5-cent increase per.day. The cable workers 
recently had a big organization meeting and were 
addressed by several prominent trade unionists. 
The union men are doing all they can to promote 
interest in the union label. We organized a union of 
boot and shoe workers within the past month. 

Trenton.—C. Howard Severs: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of un- 
organized bad. Employment is steady as work is 
plentiful at the present time. As the result of a ten 
days’ strike the moving picture machine operators 
secured an increase in wages of $2.50 per week, and 
also increased their membership. The label com- 
mittee of the council here reports good progress 
for the union label. The street carmen are making 
an effort to secure the passage of a law favorable 
to them. 

Whippany.—A. B. Long: 

Organized labor is steadily improving. Consider- 
ing the condition of the weather employment is 
fairly good, and with promising prospects for the 
spring. An effort is being made to bring about a 
better feeling between the employers and workmen. 
There is a movement on foot among the trade union- 
ists to improve the employers’ liability law. We 
have under way a building trades council and the 
indications point toward a strong organization. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Organized labor is about 90 per cent ahead of 
unorganized in this locality. Employment is fair at 
present. The building trades have recently secured 
some better working conditions without strike. All 
organizations are making advances in all lines. A 
continuous agitation is being maintained in favor 
of the union label, and some effective results are 


being obtained. We were successful in organizing ~ 


the railway carmen within the past month, and they 
are now going along nicely. 

Gloversville—Chauncey Thayer: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, and far ahead 
of the unorganized. Steady employment prevails at 
present. All that is possible is being done to fur- 
ther the use of the union label on all goods pur- 
chased. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Condition of organized labor is good; the unor- 
ganized are in poor condition, working for small 
pay and long hours. We are doing all we can to urge 
the use of the label. The teamsters are interested 
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in organization and we hope to bring them into the 
ranks as soon as we can get enough of them together. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

The building trades are well organized here; also 
a few of the factory trades, but as a rule the factories 
are unorganized. Employment is fairly steady. 
The label committee of the Central Labor, Union 
is doing some good work for the label. 

Lancaster.—Edward F. Link: 

Employment is more steady than it has been and 
conditions in general are looking brighter. Letters 
were sent to all union members here in regard to the 
bright outlook for 1916, and it had the tendency to 
bring the delegates to the meetings of the central 
body. Different departments of the Gould works 
here have increased wages. A constant agitation is 
being maintained for the label. An injunction has 
been issued against the molders, and it is very hard 
for a union molder to secure work as the result. 
The machinists here are not yet organized, but we 
believe with the assistance of the Buffalo organiza- 
tion we could get them into the ranks. 


Mt. Morris.—Valentine Hoffman: 

This is a small town so we have not a large or- 
ganization. However, our members are all in good 
standing, and are steadily employed under good 
working conditions. There are very few non-union 
carpenters in this place. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Employment 
generally has been very good, and we expect a big 
shipyard to locate here in the spring. A number 
of the unions are securing better wages without 
strike and several others are looking for an increase. 
We have a plan under way for a new labor temple, 
and will be directing our efforts toward securing 
money for this purpose in the near future. Union 
labeled goods can be purchased here and everything 
possible is being done to promote their sale. We 
are trying to organize the shoemakers and hope to 
report good results soon. 

Olean.—J. C. Miller: 

Conditions of labor are generally good. The 
union men are better paid than the non-union work- 
ers, yet we are in hopes of having all wage-earners or- 
‘ganized here in the near future, as we are carrying 
on a constant agitation in that direction. Employ- 
ment is very steady. While there have been no 
appreciable changes in wages recently, some small 
advances have been made in a few of the industries. 
Union tradesmen are always given the preference here 
and the demand for union labeled goods is in- 
creasing. We have under way unions of retail 
clerks, tailors and meatcutters. 

Port Chester.—William Rander: 

Organized labor isin good condition in this locality. 
The painters and carpenters are looking forward toa 
wage increase in the spring. No apparent improve- 
ment has been secured for the unorganized workers 
for the past fifteen years although the organized 
workers have increased their wages from 25 to 35 
per cent. Employment is more steady at present 
than it has been for a year. A central labor union 
has just been organized. 


Poughkeepsie —Charles J. Zeil: 

Organized labor is improving somewhat in this 
locality. Employment remains about normal and 
conditions generally seem to be better for the 
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union men than they have been for the past two 
years. Local 203 of the Carpenters is still out on 
strike here. Some contributions have been received 
here from unorganized men and women for the 
Hatters. 

Schenectady.—Harry A. Engle: 

Only about 20 per cent of the workers here are 
unorganized. Employment is good and prospects 
are bright here for a continued improvement. 
Several large concerns here have reduced their 
hours of work. We are doing good work for the 
union label. We have two new unions under way at 
present. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

The organized workers are in good condition and 
have secured these conditions through the concerted 
efforts of the various organizations. While some of 
the unorganized are reaping the benefits secured by 
organized labor, the majority of the unorganized 
have very bad conditions to contend with. The 
building trades are not having steady employment 
at present. The metal trades are all busy. As 
the result of a strike a 914 hour workday was secured 
in both of the big plants here. Nearly all of the 
locals have appointed committees to watch labor 
legislation during this session of the legislature, as 
several bills have been introduced pertaining to 
labor. The Label League is doing effective work for 
the label. The organization committee of the 
central body has several new unions under way. 

Syracuse.—E. F. Carroll 

Condition of organized labor is steadily improving. 
The metal trades and machinists especially are 
increasing their organizations Employment is 
steady in all but the building trades and among 
the garment workers. The molders have secured 
a substantial increase in wages. A steady and per- 
sistent agitation is being maintained in the interest 
of the union label. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Spencer.—J. B. Donevant: 

The condition of organized labor is good. We 
are well organized here. The conditions in this state 
are very bad compared with organized labor at this 
point. All our men are employed five days a week. 

Winston-Salem.—Charles W. O’ Daniell: 

Organized labor is in good shape and is gradually 
improving, while unorganized labor is on the decline. 
Employment as a rule has remained steady. The 
printers have secured a union shop agreement with 
increase in pay, signed by most of the shops here. 
We are trying to introduce union labeled goods in 
this locality and are doing all we can to enthuse our 
members on this subject. An effort is being made to 
reorganize the machinists. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in fine condition, and employ- 
ment is good. After a three days’ strike the window 
cleaners secured an increase of 25 cents a day and 
a nine-hour workday instead of ten hours. The 
laundry wagon drivers are also on strike at present. 
We are doing all we can to see that the minimum 
wage of $2.50 per day is carried out here. All that 
is possible is being done for the union label. We 
organized the window cleaners within the past 
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month, and several new unions are under way. W: 
have special men watching for violators of the eight- 
hour law. 

Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Organized labor conditions have advanced and 
are far ahead of the unorganized. Employment 
is good as there is plenty of work to be had. After 
a three months’ strike 1,400 machinists won a 
fifty-hour week with a good increase in wages, and 
a forty-eight-hour week to take effect April 1. The 
molders have secured a settlement of one of their 
strikes. There are three shops out yet, but th 
prospects are good for a settlement, and wages are 
on the increase. We are doing all that we possibly 
can for the union label. 

Spring field —C. W. Rich: 

Springfield, industrially, starts the new year with 
splendid promise of excellent results to be achieved 
before its close. An organizing campaign under way 
in the building and metal trades gives every indi- 
cation of being a success. The machinists, molders, 
and patternmakers’ unions are active. The 
Building Trades Council has named a member of 
the Plumbers’ Union as its business manager. He 
will devote his whole time to the new position. It 
is anticipated that several building crafts not now 
organized will have charters before the end of th 
year. Welfare work emanating from employers has 
reared its head in Springfield. It is initiated solely 
for the purpose of keeping wage-earners chained to 
their jobs. One of the larger concerns of the city 
has taken out life insurance for its employes. In 
addition it maintains a social club for their benefit 
One of the older employes refused the insurance, 
saying he would rather have the benefit in increased 
wages, that he would rather spend it while aliv: 
and that he believed himself capable of buying his 
own insurance. Trade unionists in general condem1 
welfare plans instituted by employers. Whenever 
working people exercise the same business judgment 
cost experts advise the employer to use in the sal 
of his products, there will be no need of welfare 
schemes, which, after all, are operated by withheld 
wages. Springfield has again suffered wanton loss 
of life through the deadly grade crossing. This 
time it was a street car filled with wage-earners 
returning from work. The Trades and Labor As 
sembly for years has been a pronounced advocate 
for the elimination of grade crossings. A com 
munication has been sent to the City Commission 
stating that the Assembly will cooperate with any 
practicable plan that will abate the evil. Acting 
on and with the advice of the Journeymen Horse- 
shoers’ Union, a Master Horseshoers’ Association 
was formed in the Labor Temple during the month 
of January. The two organizations plan to work 
together to abolish evils that surround the trade in 
this city. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is constantly improving condi- 
tions while unorganized labor is at a standstill and in 
an indifferent state. Employment is steady at the 
present time. A fair demand is being made for the 
union label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor is good. With the 
assistance of the central body here the weaker 
organizations are gaining in strength. The unor- 











ganized workers are taking just what they can get 
in the way of wages and conditions. Employment 
is unsteady at present. The workers here are about 
80 per cent organized. The present session of the 
state legislature is demanding all our attention at 
present. Some good individual work is being done 
in behalf of the label. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Broad Top.—Edward Manning: 

The miners of Minersville were organized during 
the month of January. Employment would be 
steady in the mines if it were not on account of the 
shortage in railroad cars at this time. After a two 
days’ strike the men at Minersville received the 
scale price, an increase from 62 to 72 cents per ton 
and recognition of the union. The unorganized 
men are receiving 63 cents per ton and $2.20 per 
day as against the organized scale of 72 cents per 
ton and $2.64 per day. An agitation is being con- 
ducted in favor of the label and some good results 
are becoming manifest. 

DuBois.—William Tunstall: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. The 
mines are working every day and the shops are 
running full time. Wages at the union shops are 


good, non-union very poor, as low as 17 cents and 
15 cents for practical work per hour. The non- 
union workers seem to be in a state of fear. Em- 


ployment is fairly good, but there are plenty of men 
to fill the demand. We have had two strikes here— 

one at the car shops and the other at one of the mines 
on account of dissatisfaction of the workers. The 
Central Labor’ Council succeeded in eliminating 
several aspirants for the position of chief of police 
on account of their attitude toward organized labor. 
All that is possible is being done for the union label. 
We have several new unions under way at present. 

Erie—Eugene McManus: 

Organized labor is in good condition and the out- 
look is better than ever. Members are taking great 
interest in their organizations. There is a discon- 
tent among the non-union men in the city and 
several are joining the union of their craft to better 
their conditions. Employment is steady at present. 
The moving picture operators received an increase 
in pay without strike; the molders and foundry 
laborers also struck and secured an advance in pay. 
The Central Labor Union has appointed an active 
committee which is just commencing to do some 
good work for the union label. We organized a 
union of foundry laborers within the last month, 
and we have under way a union of chauffeurs. 

Glenshaw.—Harry L. Brandis: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
not so good at this time. Employment is very 
steady. Weare making steady progress in behalf of 
the union label. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor is steadily forging ahead and 
raising the standard of living for all workers. After 
a three days’ strike 9,000 garment workers have 
won nearly all their demands. Membership in the 
Jewelry Workers, Composition Roofers and Mosaic 
Workers’ Unions is rapidly increasing. The union 
label is gaining in popularity. The boilermakers 
and shipbuilders have organized another strong 
local during the past month. 
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Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

The spring and axle department of the Sheldon 
Works here has organized and we have enrolled over 
700 members so far and there are more to follow 
Conditions look brighter for the future and employ- 
ment is more steady than it has been. The miners 
are doing better at present than they have for several 
years back. The street carmen are still out on 
strike and every one in this locality is giving them 
their assistance both morally and financially. We 
have the men workers in this locality fairly well 
organized and will devote our efforts now to or- 
ganizing the great number of women workers. 
Several of the locals here are carrying on a strenuous 
agitation for the union label. A member of the 
Carpenters’ Union here and a delegate to the 
Central Labor Union has been appointed factory 
inspector. An injunction has been issued against 
the Street Carmen’s Union. We organized the girl 
employes of the local rope works during the past 
month and have several other unions of women 
under way and the prospects look favorable for a 
few new locals. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—John L. Davis 


Nearly all members of organized labor are now 
working full time and conditions are good. Or- 
ganized labor is more in demand here than un- 


organized. The South Carolina Legislature is now 
in session and organized labor is very active as 
we expect to get much needed legislation through 
this session. We have two new unions under way 
at present. 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville —Geo. F. Parker 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape. Unor- 
ganized labor is in bad condition. Employment is 
not steady at present and all trades are working 
part time. A meeting will be held in Nashville to 
decide upon holding a constitutional convention 
The purchase of labeled goods is being urged all 
that is possible. Two injunctions were issued 
recently and union labor won out on one of them— 
the other has not yet been decided. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins 

Unorganized labor among the building trades is 
securing a little more work just now than the 
organized, on account of cheap contracting and 
small wages. Organized labor, however, is holding 
its own in all other trades. Employment is fairly 
steady. We have a clerks’ union under way at 
present. 

Dallas.—David Lynch: 

Organized labor is in good condition compared 
with unorganized. Employment is unsteady at 
present. We have just completed the new labor 
temple and all unions have moved into it. A union 
of housemovers was organized during the past 
month. 

£l Paso.—Teddy McHold: 

Organized labor is in good condition; the unor- 
ganized workers are in a deplorable shape. All 
crafts are about 90 per cent employed in this locality. 
The prevailing wage-scales here are good, as the 
workers receive about as high pay as any city in 
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Building Trades Council was 
organized in December. Two unions of porters were 
organized during the past month, one white and 
one colored. A union of hodcarriers will have com- 
pleted their affiliation by the 26th. We are busy at 
present reorganizing the chauffeurs and are having 
good success. During February we expect to re- 
organize the retail clerks and have them in line by 
next report. Nine new locals have been formed in 
this locality within the last nine months. A broom 
and whisk plant has also been organized here, the 
workers in affiliation with the International Broom 
and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

Georgetown.—Geo. Irvine: 

Condition of organized labor is good. There is 
very little work of any kind here at present. 

Houston.—A. Morris: 

Organized labor is fully employed at this time and 
prospects are fine for a good summer’s work. The 
unorganized workers secure most of the small jobs, 
but‘are not steadily employed. Labor conditions are 
good here and we have had no strikes in our locality. 
At label league has been organized and the Council 
is working hard to organize the hotels and restau- 
rants. Considerable agitation is being maintained 
for the label. 

Galveston.—Edw. M. Ware: 

Organized labor is in better condition than un- 
organized, as the former are receiving better pay for 
shorter hours, and conditions generally are far ahead 
of,the unorganized. Employment is steady just at 
present. We have a label committee and it is 


the country A 


doing some effective work for the label. 
Teague.—B. B. Marshall: 
Labor is fully organized here. 

very poor at present, but we hope for 


Employment is 
a decided 
improvement in the spring. We are trying to 
organize a central body and hope to meet with early 
success. 

Texas City —C. A. Robinson: 

This city is about 75 per cent organized. Em- 
ployment is unsteady at present among all trades. 
A good demand is being made fo the union label. 

Thurber.—Earl Ferguson: 

All labor is organized here and conditions fair. 
The mines are working four days a week. No 
changes are apparent in wages and conditions since 
last report. Nearly all unionists gave an hour’s 
labor to the cause of the Hatters recently. A state 
law compelling employers to pay employes every 
two weeks went into effect January Ist. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Organized labor is in far better condition here 
than unorganized. Employment is fairly steady in 
the building trades. A good demand is being 
made for the label in this locality. 


VERMONT 


Rutland.—Nelson A. Malmgren: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady although a good many men 
are out of work. Wages remain about the same here 
all the time. The Central Trades and Labor 
Council recently held a large meeting, elected new 
officers and an increased effort will now be made to 
promote the cause of organized labor. We have a 
special committee that is looking after the interest 
of the label. 
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VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—James H. Wilson: 

Organized labor enjoys better conditions tha: 
unorganized. The local central body has bee: 
making some efforts to improve wages and con 
ditions in the Navy Yard here and has made som: 
progress along this line. The hoisting crane worker 
have applied fora charter. There is some good wor! 
being done for the label. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—J. G. Brown: 

Conditions are improving among the organized 
workers, and to a much less degree among the un- 
organized. Employment is unsteady just at present 
on account of weather conditions; otherwise thx 
demand for labor is above normal. Organized 
workers feel confident of great gains this year. The 
State Federation of Labor at its annual convention 
endorsed legislation for first aid and non-partisan 
primary laws. Several unions of shingle weavers 
will be reorganized in the course of the month. 


Seattle.—Jay Fox: 

Employment among the machinery trades here 
is fair; the building trades are a little dull; the timber 
industry, which has been practically dead for years, 
is showing signs of life again and the Timber Workers’ 
Union looks forward to the new year as full of 
promise for the revival of the organization, which 
will be promoted with vigor and determination. 
Union label exhibits have recently been held in 
Seattle and Tacoma with pronounced success. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Princeton.—W. H. Taylor: 

The organized workers are making headway in 
this vicinity and are doing all they can to help each 
other while the unorganized are at a standstill and 
accepting whatever they can get in the way of 
employment. There have been no recent changes 
in wages or conditions, but the outlook is bright 
for better wages in the near future. 


WISCONSIN 


Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Better conditions prevail among the organized 
workers in this locality than among the unorganized. 
Employment is steady at present. A constant agita- 
tion is being maintained in the interest of the label. 

Oshkosh.—Paul J. Edwards: 

Organized labor enjoys shorter hours and better 
pay in this city than unorganized. Employment is 
steady. The label committee is doing good work to 
promote a demand for the label. We organized 
unions of candy workers and broom workers during 
the past month. 

Sheboygan.—Charles Schirmeister: 

The tanneries in this section are working overtime. 
Employment among the other industries is not yet 
normal. Organized labor is working to hold their 
agreements with employers. The label is being 
advertised and the union bakery here is being well 
patronized by our members as it is the only bakery 
in town using the label. We are making an effort 
to organize the meatcutters and butchers. A 
meeting is to be held soon when we expect to com- 
plete their organization. 
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WYOMING 

Casper.—Geo. C. Davis: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
nent is very steady. The carpenters have asked 
or a raise, to be effective in May, and expect to re- 
ceive it without any trouble. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany here has shortened hours of from ten to eight, 
but has reduced wages accordingly. Some effective 
efforts are being made in the interest of the label. 
We have under way unions of teamsters and clerks. 


PORTO RICO 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 
Labor conditions are not good here; salaries very 
low and hours of labor long. In Ponce, Mayaguez, 
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Aguadilla and in other localities a strike was declared 
because the salaries range from 40, 45 and 50 cents 
for a day’s work of 12 hours. Organized labor is 
in better shape, however, than unorganized. Owing 
to the existing low salary paid to the Agricultural 
Workers in all the districts a strike has been declared 
claiming a salary of $1 for eight hours’ work. A 
federal labor union is under way here. A meeting 
was held for the purpose and the amount necessary 
for the charter was collected. 

Cabo- Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

Conditions among the organized workers are 
better than among the unorganized here on the 
Island. State of employment remains about normal. 
The confectioners, carpenters and common laborers 
are out on strike at present. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1916 


April 29-30, Philadelphia, Pa., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 2 -16, Cleveland, Ohio, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 2-16, Kingston, N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 8-13, Cincinnati, Ohio, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 8-16, Dallas, Texas, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

June 2-18, Indianapolis, 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

June 5-12, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Slate & 
Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

June 12-16, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America. 

June 12-16, Detroit, Mich., 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ 
Union. 

June 12-17, Indianapolis, 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
America. 

June 15-17, New York, N. Y., 
Union of America. 

June 19-26, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 

June —, 

Union of America. 

July 3-8, Cleveland, Ohio, International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

July 3-17, Tiffin, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 10-20, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 15, Newark, N. J., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 17-22, Ottawa, Canada, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 17-31, Great Falls, Mont., Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 


Ind., International 


Ceramic, Mosaic and 
International 


Ind., International 
Union of North 


White Rats Actors’ 


, The Commercial Telegraphers’ 


July ————,, Detroit, Mich., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

july — , Atlantic City, N. J., National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

August 8-16, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 14-19, Baltimore, Md., 
Typographical Union. 

August 21-26, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September , Rochester, N. Y., International 
Molders’ Union of North America. 

September 3-10, Minneapolis, Minn., Interna- 
tional Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of 
America. 

September 11-18, Newark, N. J., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14-17, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ 
ternational Union. 

September 18, Albany, N. Y., International Hod- 
carriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America. 

September 18-27, 
tional Association of Bridge 
Workers. 

September 18-October 2, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Fort Worth, Texas. 

September 25-October 3, Detroit, Mich., Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association. 

September —, Washington, D. C., 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors. 

October 2, Philadelphia, Pa., International As- 
sociation of Heat and Frost Insulator and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio, United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 16-23, New York, N. Y., 
Workers of America. 

December 4-18, New York, N. Y., 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States 
Canada. 


International 


In- 


New Orleans, La., Interna- 
and Structural Iron 


Interna- 


United Textile 
International 


International Union of 
and 
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‘15, $11.10; f, $11.10; 


$11 
M. 14890, ‘yx aa 15, $11.10; f, $11.10; 


o* - "15, 
$5.40; f, $5.40; df, $5.40: 1 F., a> 
R. a LA H. 14801, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, 
$2.30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30; R. A 25c 
shale ane wand 


10. T. CSS Yof A. L. O. of A., 


tax, —_ 
W. F. of M., tax, o, n, °15 
& A. of I. S. & T. W., tax, 0, n 
. L. U., Camden, N. J., tax, aug, 
— jan, "16 
. L. L., Sharon, Pa, tax, dec, 
may, . 
T. & L. C., N. Yakima, Wash, tax, j, f, m, '16 
H. M. West, Phila, Pa, sup 
J. H. Strief, Sioux City, Iowa, sup 
B.C. C. T. & L. A., Bellaire, Ohio. su 
W.G.S. 14948, tax, dec, "15, 75c; f, 75c; "if, 75Se; 
2 


"15 to and 


"15, to and incl 


” $2.25 
A 115, oon. dec, '15, 80c; f, 80c; 


BAY 


> 25c. 
om 14286, tax, bal nov, "15, 5c; f, 5c; df, 5c 
- 14558, a bal o, 14, bal s, bal o, bal n, 


+ fi. ‘50; R. F., 25c; sup, 8c.... 
oye 14894, = 0, 0, 15, $20; f, $20; 
E. I. 14934, tax, dec, 15, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c; 

acct I, F., $3.60 
F. L, 12362, tax, bal o, bal n, d, "15, 80c; f, 80c; 
F. L. 14640, tax, bal a, bai s, bal o, bal n, d, 
$3.20; f, $3.20; d f, $3.20; R. F., $1.25 
F. L. 12776, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, 
. ‘15, $7. $7.55; f, $7.55; d f, $7.55; I. F., 25c: 
S. H. G. 13152, tax, 
d f, $2; sup, 50c 
F. L. 14812, tax, bal s, bal o, n, ’ 
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ll f, $3; df, $3; 1. F., 25c seid ine te ah 
A. W. 14811, tax, bal s, bal o, n, “15, $5.02; f, 
$5.02: d f, $5.01; sup, $3.50 
U. F. P. & S. H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal o, bal n, 
bal d, 14, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, 
bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, '15, 
$18.65; f, $18.65; d f, $18.65; I. F., $10; 


5 
B. B. W. 14882, tax, dec, '15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 
Se 

. 14943, tax, dec, 15, $4.30; f, $4.30; 
f, $4.30; I. F., $21.50; sup, $4 

Ny 4 14853, tax, bal n, d, '15, 65c; f, 65c; 

LVimieanand* nf : 

T. & A. 14655, I. F. ee ad 
.N. M. 7180, tax, dec, "15, $4.05; f, $4.05; df, 
‘$4.05; I. F., $1.2 
.M. W. 14501, i bal m, d, ‘15, 60c; f, 60c; 


‘d f, 60c. 
S. WwW. ‘nie tax, bal o, bal n, d, °15, 9Sc; f, 9Se; 
95 


S25; tax, dec, ‘15, 90c; f, 90c; df, 


2n 


« Westville, Ill, tax, s, o, n, c 

., Som erville, Mass, tax, 9, n, d, 

5 ke O'Fallon, Ill, tax, oct, "15, - ‘and 
or’ 

. A. 


reaEen 


oO 


16 

Waycross, Ga, tax, may, to and 
oct, *15 
0535, tax, dec, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 


; EoEeEetrror 


APP 
wre) 


oo 
NGO Gew GA Ww 


. & f A. 
4892, tax, dec, 15. 31. 15; f, $1.15; 
15; sup, 50c 

, tax, dec, '15, 98c; f, 98c; d f, 97c. 
. 14622, tax, dec,’ 15, ‘$4.05; f, $4.05; 


"14596, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ’ 


o> Zp Bo HONE 
OO bt pe - 
a 
ie 


> 
iJ 
=> 
Oo) Am! 

an 

iS) 


12. 


"65c 
F. H. +* C. 14920, tax, dec, "15, $1; f, $1; df, 
$1; I , $1.25; sup, $1.75 
M. W. ‘Ww. "12674 4, sup 
F. L. 13056, tax, bal n, d 

d f, $2.75; sup, 50c. 
F. L. 8217, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, d, ’ 
$4.60; f, $4.60; d f, $4.60; I. F., 50c; R. F., 


$1 
S. M. 9560, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, bal j, 
bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
ee "15, $8.70; f, $8.70; d f, 
; ic 


. I. B. of B. & H., 924% 


Sk Bice . of the U. S. & Can., tax, 


9 
- 
ie 


” Wheeling, W Va, sup. . 
reemont, Nebr, tax, j, f, m, ’ 


A per B pig? ( 
ano 


“I 
nn 
Q 

= bo 


. 13046, tax, nov, 15, $7. 45; f, 
f, $7.45 
E . tax, dec, "15, 90c; f, 90¢; 


2 Sr 
Not 
cet 


8373, tax, bal o, bal n, “d, 
$i. 35; d f, $1. 35 
igs sup. . . ree 
> as 4, tax, nov, "15, $5.60; f, $5.60; 


11267 4, tax, dec, 15, $5.60; f, $5.60; 


Ra OMS 4 SYRNOMN HC PM 
r¥on= 

siete 

ReS~ 


ad 
=e 
a” &* 


Piper ners tear tas f, 35c; d f, 35c.. 
, tax, dec, "15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
*. 10830, tax, dec, 15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 


weer 
=s82*% 


c 

14696, tax, dec, 15, $1; f, $1; ‘> - 

11095, tax, oct, '15, 40c; f, 40c; d 

11095, tax, nov, '15, 40c; f, = df 40c 
14543, tax, bal o, bal n, d, » $2.15; 

15; df, $2.15; I. F., 75c seeeeue 

as S. 10227, tax, bal s, n, "15, $3.40; 
3.40; d f, $3.40; I. F., 25c 

. 147 12, tax, dec, ‘15, $2 25; f, $2.25; d f, 
es 25; sup, $2.10.... - 

R. R. T. M. & C. 11639, tax, nov, '15, 90c; f, 

F, 


Ss. W. 
S. W. 
W. P. 
™365c 
F. L. 
Ss. W. 
Ss. W. 

- S$ 


$2 


iT, 
me 
-~ 


ZO 
SPws 


Oe d f, 90c , ; 
L. 14167, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ‘15, 
gets; f, $2.15; d f, $2.15; I. F., $7 Pa 


F. 1% 14291, “tax bal o, bal n, d, °15, 75c; f, 75c; 
d f, 75c 
ut 14782, ‘tax, dec, '15, $2.10; f, $2.10; d f, 
10 


F. L. 13062, tax, dec, 15, 60c; f, 60c; df. 60c.. 
T. W. 14958, I. F : 
L. Ry: 14375, tax, bal o, bal .. bal d, ‘14, 
.’15, $3.55; f, $3.55; d f, $3.5 
12046, tax, nov, '15, $8.30; . $8.30; d f, 
“$8.30: I. F., $1.50 
J. & E. O. 14601, tax, ‘bal j, bal m, bal a, bal s, 
bal o, d, '15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, $1.35. 
F. L. 14441, tax, bal s, > bal n, d, °15, $i. 15; 
f, $1.15; d f, $1.15; F., 25c 
C. F. P. A. 11431, tax, Tat bal j, bal 5, bal a, 
bal s, bal o, bal n, d, '15, $29.40; f, $29.40; 
d f, $29.40 
H. 2 W. 7180, tax, bal dec, 15, 10c; f, 10c; d f, 


FD 1988 LF 


M. E. 11809, tax, dec, i gi f, $1.90; d f, 
$1 90 


W. 14791, tax, dec, 15, $2.05; f, 
“2.08 a tf $2.05; sup, $1.. - 
12282, tax, dec, ‘15, 45c; f, 45c; d f 


- &L. 14403, ‘tax, bal d, ‘14, bal j, bal f 
, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ‘15, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40; I. F., 25c... 
F. W. U. of the U.S. and | Can. sup 
, Conn, sup. 
. 9605, ae. 


N oe 
N N nN CONK wh 





AMERICAN 








Jowiey' 


Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words in thos: 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of pure foods. 


For Your Children’s Sake 











14. L. P.¥14706, return of amount in treasury. 


E. W. 14472, tax, dec, '15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
M. 14199, tax, bal mn, » & "15, $1.53; f, $1.54; 

df, $1.53; I. F. SS eae 

. 14942, tax, dec, 

-S.1. & G. W. W. 10943, sup ‘ 

R. W. 14888, tax, bal n, d,{’15, $7.10; f, $7.10; 

d f, $7.10; sup, $1 - 

, tax, bal n, d, '15, 


bal a, mn, 15, $ 
. F. $22.50; 


13178, ‘tax, ‘bal s, bal o, d, '15, $3 

"$3.47 ; df, $3.46; acct I. F., $11.50 F 

. L. 8060, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal a, 

yo bal o, bal n, d, °15, $4.15; f, $4.15; 
, 96.05; BR. F., 200... oe 

W. D. 12493, tax, bal o, bal n, 

_ 90¢; d f, 90c; sup, 70c 

. S. 14847, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal n, 
"ES $12.20; f $12.20; d f, $12 5. F 


, tax, bal o, bal n, + 
$12.15; ; 


ga o, bal 
> F 


. 12709, tax, bal s, bal o, bal x n, d,’ 
f, "$8.75; d f, $8.75; 1. F 
sup, 75c 
. W. , tax, bal s, bal o, 
$1. 10; Pe $1.10; d f, $1.10; 


"15, $4.65; f, $4.65; df, 
* “33. 28 ay ee : 
, tax, dec, 15, $2.90: f, $2 90: df. 


F. L. 7479, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’i4, bal i, 
bal f, bal m, bal s, b > bal n, d, 15, $4.65; 
f, $4.65; d f, $4.65; » $1.25. 

F. L. 14636, tax, bal j, bel 3 a, bal i, bal j, bal a, 
bal s, d, "15, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, $1.85...... 


F. L. 14770, tax, dec, '15, 60c: f, 60c; d f, 60c. . 


FEDERATIONIST 


14. W. S. P. 12600, tax, n, d, “15, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
d f, $1.60 


7 * 52, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 
$1.45; i $1.45; d f, $1.45 
S. W. P. A. 14284, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 


Kern County Cal, L. C. (Bakersfield, Cal), 
tax, july, to and incl dec, "15.............. 

A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A., sup.. 

R. T. 23, sup 


Cc. L. U., Akron, Ohio, sup 
. W., Flanigan, Chicago, Ill, sup. 
.U.of P.R.F.L.B. &S.C.S., sup. 
. & S. W. 10184, tax, bal o, bal n, d, 
, $1.50; d f, $1.50; R. F., : 
U. of N. A., sup 


0; df, $1. "10; i. F. $ 
14693, tax, bal s, bal 0, n, 
,@ ft, Sée.... 
.. 7241, tax, dec, "15, 55¢; » 55c 
. 14538, tax, bal n, d, "15, 80c; f, 80c; “df, 


80c : 
>. W. 14908, sup. — 
. B. M. 9309, tax, dec, 
$1.70;, sup, $1.09 siceccerns 
. F. T. S. 11939, tax, bal o, bal n, d, ’15, 
90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c ‘ — 
.N. & A. 14715, tax, bal n, d, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; Pe. 
>. B. 14937 
$1.80; I. | 
3. & P. 14931, tax, bal n, d, 
d f, $2.80; I. F., $2 
J. L. 14190, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, 
$1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F 
R. F., 25e... 
L. 147 83, ‘tax, bal o, bal n, d, 
; df, 90c; I. F., 75 
.. 14869, tax, bal s, 
$2.05; d f, 


$ 2.80; f, $2.80; 


’ bal j, bal a, be al s, ‘bal « o, 
25; f, $23.25; d 


? 


& A. 12646 ), tax, ‘bal s, bal o, bal n, a 
: f, $9.40; d f, $9.40; I. F., $2.50; 


ti ax, bal nov, "15, Se; f, 5 ror f, 


D 


, tax, bal s, ‘bal 0, bal | n, d, "45, 
3.55; df, $3.55; I. F. a 
: B. of A., tax, o. n, d, 

, tax, dec, "15 

tax, o, n, d, "15 aes 

1A. &B.I L. of A., tax, dec, ’15 

A. & B. I. L. of A., sup..... 
Pine Bluff, Ark, tax, june, '15, to and 
incl feb, "16 , ae 
. G. S. 14966, sup . 
T. B. & A. A. 14965, sup 
T. B. & A. A. 14965, I. F 
R. H. & L. 14403, sup 
F Brown, Oakview, Pa, sup 

+. 14374, tax, bal a, bal s, be 
35; f, $4.35; d f, $4.35; I. F 


Q 


— oe 


SaReO? Oban 


a = i sup. 


Ye 


340, tax, be als, bal o, bal n, d, 
.20; d f, $2.20; R. F., 75c 

3 . W. of A., sup - 

: 1437 4, tax, bal o, bal n, d, '15, $4; f, $4; 
df, $4; I. F., 75c.. 

.. H. N. & A. 14742, tax, bal i, bal a, ball 5 
bal n, d, 15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; R. F., 75 
ny 50c. ‘ 

F. L. 8786, tax,.dec, ’15, $3.  f, ‘$3. 05; df, 
$3. 05; sup, 50c 

F. L. 12648, tax, bal 0, n, d, '15, $1. 30; 'f, $1.30; 


ae 25c; sup, le 
. M. E. 14046, tax, dec, ’15, 35¢c; f, 35¢c; 
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11434, tax, dec, ‘15, $1.55; f, $1.55; d f, 18. Y. a: 14639, tax, dec, '15, $4.80; f, a df, 
$i. 55 $ 4,80; I. F., " 25; sup, $2. i osc wakcetes 
F. L. 12901, ‘tax, ‘bal n, & bal s ‘bal o, bal n, d, A. W. 14813, I. ; a andsae 
"15, $2; f, $2; d f, $2; I. F., $1.25; sup, 4c 72 F. L. 14925, tax, ee, "15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
G. A. ’& S. F. 12432, ky dec, 15, $1.05; f, W. D. a tax, n, d, 15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 ~— $1.3 F., 25c a 
W. D. 1437 0, tax, bal n, d, ’15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, G. B. ier, tax, nov, "15, $2.70; f, $2.70; d f, 
65c a $2.70; F., 50c : Ke 
T. S. 12439, tax, bal a, s, "15, 25c; f, 25c; d f, F. L. 14773, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ‘15, 
7 =e $1.85; f, $1.85; pai, $1.85; I. F., 25c; R. F., 
F. L. 14859, tax, dec, 15, $4.90; f, $4.90; d f, 25c; sup, $1.2 
$4.90; I. F., $3.25; sup, $1.45 ane F. L. 14807, tax, bai o bal n, d, '15, 80c; f, 80c; 
P. Ee os, sup... : d f, 80c; I. F. 
, Lebanon, N H, ta "15 25 F, L. 1147 s tax, 4 15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95e; 
_F. 14339, tax, n, d,’15, $1.90; t, “31. 90; d f, at F., ; 
$1.90 57 & Pi 1a? 36, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, "15, 
. & C. M. E. 14859, tax, dec, "15, $1.95; f, Si. 20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; R. F., 25c; sup, 4c 
$1.95; d f, $1.95; I. F., $1.2 . A. Ww. 11827 4 tax, n, ‘d, "15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 
YAS 14707, tax, dec, 15, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c. 1 35 9Se; I. B., 25 
RAW. 14793, tax, dec, "15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, W.N. Y. H. 14915, tax, oa n. <. 15, $10.45; f, 
$10.45; d f, $10.45; I. 
F. L. D5 es H. M. 14209, tax, bal n, a ois. $8.50; f, $8.50; 
: . F., $0c. x df, $8.50; I. F., $2.75 
’. 14964, tax, jan, 16, $2.30; f, $ 
: $2.30; I. F., $11.50. . 
bal o, bal 1 n, d, "15, $3; >. B. 12899, sup. 
. S. 14968, sup one 
- 14837, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 
; f, $3.25; d f, $3.25; L. F., i 


25c 


-df, $3.. pumas 
E. G. W. 14808, tax, bal o, bal n, d, '15, $1; 
» f, $1; df, $1; 1. F. 


t 


— pag > 


$6.20; d f, $6.20; I. F., $6; 


ws 


12924, ‘at, bal - a, “bal s, ’ bal 0, * bal n, d, 
$6.2 


2s ee 
Be & A. 14491, tax, nov, '15, 45c; f, 45c; 
45c 


=~ 


B. & A. 14491, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 
Se; f, 65c¢; d1, 65c; R. F., 25c.... 

. 14171, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d,’ 15, 

$7.95; d f, $7.95; I. F., $7.50; 


na Dn 


iio 


omeroy, Ohio, tax, o, n, d, : 
.. Taylor, Texas, tax, oct, '15, to and 
"16 


QO 
enetonsnnnn 


40 


Sq 
y) BOE nes 


c 
6 
2 


‘Denison, Texas, tax, jan, to and 

ne, "16 ‘ ones 

t S. 11959, tax, bal s, bal o o, ‘bal n, d, 

2.15; f, $52.15; df, $52.15; 1. F., $1.25; 

= : 

i . & L. C., Rock Springs, Wyom, sup 

7, 14803, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, °15, 
.55; f, $1.55; d f, $ SS 

.C. P.'14585, tax, dec, 15, 30c; f, 30; df, 30c; 

sup, 85c. 

L. U., Mahoney ‘City, Pa 


, 25c; sup, $1.25 


> i Bn etc. 14065, tax, bal a, bal 's. bal o, 


B. P. 
$1.65 


= n, d, "15, $1.75; f, $1.75; d f, $1.75 


F., $2.50. . rem 
8434, tax, nov, "15, $1.65; f, $1.65; d f, 


cc. R. F. 14171, 1. F 


G. 


I. 


2, tax, dec, ’15, $1. 50; f, $1.50; 


tax, bal s, bal o, bal =. a "15, 


$2. 20; 1% "$2.20; d f, ns R. F., 2 


21, tax, n, d, '15, 70; f, $1.7 70; df, 


15, $1; f, $1; df, $1... 
-. Pautucket, R I, tax, jan, to and 
"15 
, East Palestine, Ohio, tax, jan, to 


_ and faci june, "16 
& L. 


A., Huntington, W Va, tax, jan, to 


_and incl dec, "15 : . 
. L. U., Gardner, Mass, tax, o, n, d, "15 
>. 14847, sup : : 

A. of B. & S. I. W., sup.. 


Q. W. I. U. of N. A., sup 
C. T. C., Marion, Ind, sup 


‘incl dec, ’ 
ae. Ww. 14960, sup 
2756, sup U.N. C. 6939, I. F 


, tax, nov, ‘15, ae & as C. L. P. 14945, I. F we 
, §$ - I. F., 25e uate eee sana F. L. 12794, tax, bal s, bal o, bal 

A. 14867, tax, dec, ‘15, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30; I. F.., 
; ieenen , A. W. 14813, tax, a, s, o, n, 
- * dec, "25, -40; f, $2.70; $4.30; d f, $4.30; R. F., 75 

-s , L. B. 14951, I. F.. 
. 147 37, tax, dec, "15, 35c; f, 35e; ‘df, 3Se.. A. W. 14813, tax ; wal nov, "15, 45c; f 
. 14911, tax, dec, "15, $1.10; f, ‘$1. 10; d f, Se; I. F., $2.7 
» en ion, n,  d, 


14824, tax, bal o, bal n, d, 15, .G. W.A.A., tax, jan, 16 nal oa 
s, "15, $16; sup, $2.25. . 


T. W. B. 847 Ceppmevemen). sup 


“eink 'f, $2.20; df, $2.20; I. F., $4.25...... § . IB. of F. E., tax, j, a, s, 


. 14967, sup... . ‘ 
$86; sup, 


oo ‘sup 
AY , tax, oct, "15 
.& B. x of the U S. of A. & Can., tax, 
ni = 
. C. 14804, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ‘15. 
$2550; f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; R. F., 25c; sup, 


a 14909, tax, dec, '15, $1.70; f, $1.70; d f, 
"$1.70; I. F., $1.50 


sup 


"&S. A.A 14919, sup 


° & A. 14742, sup.. ; 
ae Rock, Ark, sup aaete 
, Walla Walla, Wash, sup 
ai of A., sup irdese ‘ 
Ron Logansport, Ind, tax, 
and incl mar, * ces : 
U. of N. A., tax, dec, ‘15 


” 14929, tax, dec, *15, 5$c; f, S$c; 


. 14524, tax, n, d, '15, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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$1.30; $1 i , . C.S. & B. P. W. 9605, tax, dec,’15, 85c; f. 85c; 
FP. L. ress. tax, n, d, 5; f, $5; . OSs d f, 85c 

R. F., $1.2 : cscs ; . A.W. 14861, tax, bal s, bal 0, bal n, qu $3.45; 
oO. P. 14900, can, nov, '15, $1.70; f, $1.70; d f, f, $3.45; d f, $3.45; I. F., 50c; R. F., 25e; 

$1.70 EAR ees : sup, $1.75 
H. N. & A. "14767, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, N. Py A. 14755, tax, bal n, ‘bal d, "15, 20c; f, 20c; 

bal j, bal n, d, ‘15, $6.45; f, $6.45; df, » 20c 

$6.45; I. F., $2.50; sup, 50c.... ate x F. “i "7231, tax, 7 . bal o, bal Oy d,’15, $7.05; 
N. & A. 14755, tax, n, d,’15, $4.30; f, $4.30; t $7.05; d f, $7.05; I. F., 

d f, $4.30; I. F., $1.25 F. L. 14914, tax, te oh d, 15, $10.85; f, $10.85; 
F. W. 14307, tax, bal oa, 14 ‘bal o, bal n, “d, d f, $10.85; I. F., $11.75.. 

"15, $5.45; f, $5.45; df, $5.45; I. F., 50c; sup, F. L. 14713, ‘tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, 

: bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, pe =< "15, $1.95; 

E. Cc. & Ss. "13105, tax, bal o, 14, bal s, “bal « 0, f, $1.95; d f, $1.95; R. F., 

bal n, d, '15, $9.30; f, $9.30; d f, tees * m . W. 14470, tax, dec, '15, Sde: F 80c; 

$7.50; sup, 4c............ RA , z ¥- 14470, tax, jan, "16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85 
C. E. 10634, tax, bal o, n, d, 15, $13.80; f, . 7426, tax, jan, "16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 

$13.80; d f, $13.80; I. F., $1 +> eave 2 65 s: x we tax, bai a, bal’ s, bal o, 
U. U. H. & S. M. 14581, tax, bal s, bal o, ba bal n, "15, $8; f, $8; d f, $8; 

d,. “15, $15.05; f, $15.05; d f, eee I. F. ~ 
a .. $12.50. . Santee \ tax, dec, ’L5.. a i teenies 
B. P. B. &S. W. U.of N. A. tax, oct, 

¢ L. C., Bremerton, Wash, tax, oct, 
d incl mar, '16, $5; A ee 

» Sin oe CE, 

. 14970, sup. 


oge 


I. B. of E. W., pe 
F. L. ee ag "i, "23, ameeden $1.35; d f, 


faa 


or soe 

R. W. 14418, tax, bal n, d, ’15, $1. 05; f, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05 

o Le v~ Monroe, La, tax, °, n, “d, i 

; ,» New Athens, IIl, tax, j, ha m, "16... 
J. & W. Ps <sasecesens 2 
288, tax, dec, ‘15, 40; f $2.40; 


Ss. 
Cc 
T 
E 
F, 


df, 
F. L. 
f 


H.S. 14805, tax, bal, bal o, bal n, d, 
f, $1.75; 

F. L. 8306, ret — "15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95e 

Ss. 7 Ss etc., 11597, tax, n, d,’15, $7.20; f, $7. 
d 

Cc. M. 14061. tax, bal o, bal n, d, "15, $1.10; 
f, $1.10; df, $1.10; sup, $1 

L. P. 14926, sup 

R.R.S. H. & L. 14436, tax, jan, '16, 50c; f, 50c; 


df, 5 

S. M. 14327, tax, oct, 15, 33c; f, 34c; d f, 33c 

W.C. & J. 14969, sup. 

I. B. of B., tax, o, n, d, Dain uae Seer 

I. U. C. M. seer , tax, dec, 15 
‘gH. tax, jan,’ 


oe 
in Dee a. Mass, tax, sept, 

‘and incl feb, 
F. L. 7, one o, n, 15, $1.10; f, $1. 10; 
df, $1.1 
” ta80s, a 
. 11618, tax, oct, 15, 7c, f, 7¢; ‘df, 

H. & L. 14554, tax, bal sept, ois, 3c; 
df, 3c 
, Wichita, Kans, tax, oct,’ 15, to and 
16 


mh 
—"D 


mh 
,“ 
ic] 


re) 
POMS & 
gf 


Pres 


Cx New Orleans, La, tax, 0, n, d,’15 
Peru, Ind, tax, j, a, s, 

Pocatella, Idaho, tax, o, n, d, 

, 14596, sup 

. M. E. 13210, tax, jan,’16, 95c; f, 95c; 


oORAN 
a, 


Q sve 
i 


a 
mo 
SyP 


2.60; I. Fe 
. 14576, tax, < a, bal s, bal o, n, "15, 
70c; d f, 70c; R. F., 25c 


a = 
“per 
+ 

wes: 


14733, -, * d,’15, $2.60; f, $2.60; 


 H. 11759, tax, dec, 15, 75c; f, 75e; 


ZroryAeo By 
© 
~ 
= 
4 mss 


peerger ee 
© 
~ 
wo 
es 
oO 


A. 14972, sup. : 

L. C., Allentown, ‘Pa, tax, oct, '15, to 

cl, mar, 

.. lowa City, Iowa, tax, sept, "15, to and 
"16 


eB ge 
a 
5B 


5 
g° 
= 


oe 
ae 


. W. ‘14659, tax, bal s, bal 0, bal n, d, 
50; f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; R. F., 50c.. 
"15, + $7.55; f, $7.55; df 


geese 
z 


os“ BO OMZZOH 


.B. & A. 14268, tax, dec, 
; df, $1.60.. 
31, tax, n, d, "15, j, "16, $1.05; f, $1.05; 


2 
St 


a 
=» 
=o- 


5 
M. E. 14039, tax, dec, ” 15, 50c; f, 50c; 


fe 
ase 


"om 
* 


hd Ta) 
wn 
on 


14948, Lv... 
i. & L. 14698, tax, "dec, "15, $1.50; f, 
; df, $1.50; I. F., $1. 
13152, tax, jan, "16, $2.10; f, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10; I. F., 25c; 1 4c 
. U., Miami, Ariz, sup. 
. 9560, sup 
4 3 & B.A of the U Ss. &C., 
. 12846, tax, n, d, '15, 90c; f. 90e: df, 90c 
.& A. G. B. 14563, tax, jan, "16, 65¢; f, 65c; 
, Se 
G. 14845, tax, bal 3 a, ‘pal s s, ’ bal o, bal n, 
et f, $3.50; d f, $3.50; I. F., $2.25; 
» 50c 
& A A. 

;d 


y w2 ms 
@) 


2 <Hryo 
=BOnEr 


PAE yy 


SEs 


yp 
Cerne: 


F $4.10. at. $4.10; I. F., 25¢ 
14857, tax, bal a, bal a bal oO, n,’ 
, $6.54; df, $6.53; I. F., 25c, su 
7, tax, n, d, 15, j, 16, $2.10; f, 2.10; 
0 


er 


353, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, *15, 
, $14.40; d f, $14.40; I. F., $3.75; 


we 
-” 
or 


tale 


. 5 
. W., 
Pndel a Bude, "Wash., 'D. Cus 

—. tax, bal m, bal o, bal n, Pa. 

; f, $5.55; d f, $5.55 apis 

. "14779, tax, nov, 15, 70c; f, 70c; d f 70c 
A. 14779, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, '15, 

5; f, $2.35; d f, $2.35; I. F., 75c; R. F., 

75 

. 14609, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, 


4% mg 
Mie A 
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bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o. bal ba d, 
$6.50; f, $6.50; d f, $6.50; I. F., RE 
25 c 

oO. E. A. 127 55, ‘tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, 

; f, 80c; d f, 80c; ae $1 

F. L 8306, tax, bal dec, , 10c 5d, 10c; 

Cc. T. & L. C., Reno, * tax, n, d, 

P. C. & R. P. 11465, tax, dec, ‘15, 


"15, 85c; f, 85c; df, 85c 
"15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
;df, 70c 


- q 2.9! 
. 14365, tax, dec, 
W. 14881, tax, dec, 
Hass tax, n, d. "15, 70c; f, 70c 
. L. U., Toluca, Ill, sup 
>. & J. 14969, I. F. 
. x ‘13033. sup ‘ 
ee. < cn N Y, tax, oct, 
‘and incl mar, 
"15, $3.25; 


"15, to 


oc 
‘14937, tax, ‘dec,’ 15, $1. $0, f, $1.90; d f, 


1.90 ‘ 
L. yy 14953, I.F 
. 12439. tax, oct 
?. S 12439, tax, bal o, n, 
85c; R. F., 25c 
yo 147 34, tax, bal s, o, n, d,’ 
78. 


"15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
"15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


14332, tax, bai oct, '15, S0c:1, 50c: df, S0c: 
. 


LF. 2. 
. of S.S. & D. M., tax. dec, "15 
L. C.. Le Crosse Wis, tax, oct, 15, to 
incl mar, '16 See 
12222, tax, dec, "15, $1;f, $1; d f, 


. M. E. 13227, tax, jan, '16, 35c; f, 35c; 
Se , sma 
F. L. 6925, tax,o,n,d, ‘15, j, '16, $2; f, $2; 
. F., $2.50; l-c assess, 13c 
ie &. B. 617 0. fam bal oct, dec, 
, $3.15; d f, 
.. 6925, l-c assess Ay o ww, &c; 1 


-c hatters 


assess, 9c ; : 

-& A. 14715, tax, bal nov, "15, 20c; f, 20c; 
yD o &S.H. T. &O. 14569, tax, bal dec, 15, 
6150: * “$1. 50; d f, $1.50 

*. L. 11587, tax, ‘dec "15, $1.30; t, $1.30; d f, 
$1.30; I. F., $1 50. 

.C. & S.O. 14204, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n 
d, 15, $12; f, $12; df, $12; 1. F., 50c; R. F., 
~ 


3. W. 14367, t tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n,"15, $1.50; 
, $1.50; d f, $1.50; R. F., 25c 
- M. A., Milwaukee, Wis, sup 
& A. 14714, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n. d, "15, 
8.40; f, $8.40; d f, $8.40; I. F., $3.50; R. F., 
3.75; sup, $5.85 
H. S. 12347, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
yal f, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ’ 
, $2.55; d f, $2.55; I. F., $5; 
H. S. 12347, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 
f, $1.70; ‘'d f, $1.70; R. F., 50c 
I. U. of the U. B. W.., tax, j, f, m, 
I. B. of M. of W. E., tax, o, n, d,’ 
C. 97, sup 
Ww. G. S. 14974, sup 
G. S. 14974, I. F 
*.L. me 8, sup 
. T. C. Pedroe, Wilmington, 
.-& A. 14779, sup 
- & LA. Fargo, N D, oct, 
mar, '16 ; ‘ 
fiss L. V. Marks, Washington, D C, sup 


Cal, sup.. 


"15, to and incl 


= hh oO 
4 


09 
00 
00 
00 
90 
00 
00 


So 
nm 


1,080 
lil 

l 

10 

9 


1 


5 


13 


27. S. W. 13086, tax, n, ’ 


S. W. 13086, tax, d,’ 
P. P. & A. 42, sup 
P. 8861, tax, dec, '15, $6.85; f, $6.85; d1 
$6. 85; I. F., $3.75 
S. $1; —— tax, n, d, "15, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, 
N. v N. H. & H.R. R. F. H.,etc., 70, tax, nov, 
"15; 35c; f, 35ce; df, 35e 
J. 14942, tax, jan, '16. $1.45; f, $1.45; df, $1.45 
S. W. 9480, tax, jan, 16, 35c;f, 35c; df, 35c 
L. M. 14375, tax, dec, "15, $3.05; f, $3.05; df, 
$3.05; I. F., 25c 
M. W. 8145, tax, jan, '16, $2.70; f, $2.70; df, 
$2.70; I. F., $1.50 
H. O. Assn. 147 88, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 15 
$1.45; t, $1.45; d f, $1.45; R. F., 25c : 
N. & A. 14779, tax, bal o, bal p, bal d, '15, j, '16, 
$1.85; f, $1.85; d f, $1.85; I. F., $1; 
R. F., $1 
lL. M. yey tax, bal a, s, 0, 
df, $2.4 
M. 14004, tax. bal o, n, ‘15, 
“d f, $2.30. . 
tax, bal n, dec, "15, 95c; f, 95c; 


S.'9608, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, jan, '16, $8.40; 
: $8 40; d f, $8.40 . 
. 14209, tax, bal dec, "15, 5c; f, Se; d f, 
Se; I. F., 2Se.. 
F. & C. M.E. 14057, 
90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
R. ks F. H. 14850, tax, aov, 
c 40 ° 
R.R-F. . 14850, tax, dec, '15, $7.55; f, $7.55; 
d f, $7.55; I. F., $37.75 
F. L. 14954, I. F.. 
i tax, nov, '15, $35.20; f, $35.20; df, 
35.20; 1. F., $2.... 
i : 14332, tax, bal s, d, '15, $35.70; f, $35.70; 
d f, $35.70; I. F., $2.25 
. H. 14975, sup 
. H. 14975, Ll. F 
.. U., Millinocket, Me, sup 
. C. I. P. A., tax, dec, °15 
ate ae , Roundup, Mont, tax, july, "16, 
to and incl. june, ‘17 
>. L. U., Somersworth, N. H.., 
G. C. I. A. of A., sup 
14670, sup 
’* L. 14551, tax 
I. F., 25c 
14610, tax, " dee, 15 
50 
14610, tax, jan, '16, $7.5 
7.50 
. & A. 14863, 1. F 
. S. 12971, tax, bal n, d, °15, $18.20; f, $18.20; 
d f, $18.20 
.FL.P.&S.H.T. & O. 14569, tax, bal o, bal 
n, bal d, "15, j, "16, $14.55; f, $14.55; d f, 
$14.55; I. F., $20; R. F., $1.50 
. 5. & F. H. O. 14400, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
bal j, bet js d, 7 
a oe 


tax, bal oct, '15, jan "16, 


"15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 


tax, s,o, n, * 


15, $6.72; f, $6.72; d f, $6.71; 
A. S. of P. 9003, tax, jan, "16, $1.35; t, $1.35; 
d f, $1.35; sup, 502 
3. S. 14727, tax, n, d, ’15, 902; f, 90c; df, 90c; 
I. F., $1; sup, 50¢ 
N. P. 14729, tax, nov, '15, 64c 
y. P. 14729, tax, dec, "15 
. P. 14729, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '15, j, "16, 
76c; R.F., 50c 
. B. W. 14615, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
$1.10; f, $1.10, d f, $1.10 
. B. W. 14615, bal n, bal d, ‘14, bal j, bal . 


sup, $3.25 


"15, 


bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, d, "15, $1 
f, $1.70; d f, $1.70; sup, 8c 
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Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


c For old or new houses. We Sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 


New Albany, Ind. 











28 v- 12985, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ‘15, 


5.68; f, = .69; d f, $25.68; I. F., $23.75; 

R. F., 
B. S. O. 147 ith tax, bal m, ‘bal a, bal j, "bal | a, 
. "15, $4.55; f, $4.55; d '™ 
a i R. F., $2.2 25 ; : 


F. L. 8203, tax, n, d, ‘15, i. 16, $1. 92; f, $1.92; 
d f, $1.9 ; 
N. P. 15952, tax, jan, ‘ 
H. N. & A. 14767, sup Pe ‘ 
P. H. 11234, tax, n, d, ‘15, j, "16, $16.20; t 
$16. a. d f, $16.20 : ei 
Ss. Be & A. Asso 13188, tax, dec, "15, $3.30; 
2 30; df, $3.30; I. F., é , 
F. ny: 14276, tax, n, d, *15, “$i 40; t, $1.40; 


eae 
= 


$1. 
|P. & W. 14960, I. F 
49 76, sup.... ¥ 

. 14977, sup 
RF. 14171, sup 
‘T. M. 12757, tax, jan, "16, 50c; f, 50c; d ft, 


-1 


LOO 
OWN 


wn 
So 
5 


. 13018, sup. : 

, Red Wing, Minn, tax, j, f, m, '16 
ioré7, tax, jan, 16, 95c; f, 95c; dt, 95c 
C. W. 14774, tax, dec, ’15, $1.30; f, 
;df Lag ~~ I. F., $1.25 
9, ,d, ‘15.3,’ 16, $3.7 5; f, $3.7 


re 
recgers 
BPP 


"$i. 
F.L. 827 
d 


ta 
75 
. 14852, tax, bal a, ‘bal s Ss, bal 0, n,’15, 
;f, $3.65; df, $3.65; I. F., $1 
{. & C. 11639, tax, ‘pal, f, bal a, bal m, 
ij. ‘bal j , bal a, bal a? bal o, bal n, d, 15, 
40; f, $1.40; d f, $1. 
4595, tax, f, m, a, AS, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
f, $1.05.... nA 
4595, tax, m, 1 ‘15, 70ci., 70c; df, 70c. . 
. B. Asso of the U. . & C., tax, jan, '16.. 
ois S. F. of L., sup. . 


wy > 


Om os 
falda 


4 
E- 


-~ 


df, $1 ; 

. W. 10833, tax. jan, ‘16, 35c; f, 35¢;d f, 35c 

F. L. 13136, tax, dec, "15, $1.70; f, ‘$1. 70; d ee 

$1.70; sup, ; 

S © &. ae, 9186, tax, jan, ’ 
$1.25; d f, $1.2 a 
. M. fears. sup. 

. M. 14978, I. F. 
. P. 14979, sup : 

. L. U., Independence, Kans, sup. ‘ 

.L. U., New Orleans, La, tax, o, 

.L. 14696, tax, jan, "16, $1.15; i. Si. 1s, ‘df, 
‘$i. 15; I. F., $1.50.. 

M. W. B. 11317, tax, bal j, bal i, ‘bal a, d, 
$2.15; f, $2.15; df, $2.15; I. F., $3.75; R. FE 
25c; sup, 8c 

C. L. C., San Bernardino, Cal, sup 

B. of P. D. & P. of A., sup. 

T. & L. C., Fort Smith, Ark, tax, oct, 

— incl sept, , Jr 
. U., Atlantic County. N- jl tax, j.f, m,’ 

i. P 12888, tax, bal s, bal o, io "15, 45c; f, 45c; 
d f, 45c; I. F., $1; R. F.. 

T. S. 10422, tax, bal o, nag d, ’15, $1.85; f, 
$1.85; d f, $1.85 

G. & F.'10615, bal s, bal o, bal n, . 15, $3.80; 
f, $3.80; d f, $3.80; I. F., $2.25; R. F., 25c.. 

cK L. U.. Brownwood and vicinity, “Tex, tax, 
sept, '15, to and incl mar, ’16 

C. L. U., Waco, Tex, tax, j, f, m, ’16 

W. P. 14406, tax, ~— a, bal s, o, n 
f, om d f, $1. 

U. L. W. 14363, ae n, d, 15, - "16, $1.05; 
f, 31 05. d f, $1.05; I. F., $6.50; sup, 50c. 

L. P. 14944, tax, dec, ’15, $6.45; f, $6.45; df, 
$6.45 

F. L. 14342, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n,’15, $2.15; 


oO 2 


M. & T. W. 12707, tax, jan, '16, $i; t, $1; 


NNN— 


f, $2.15; R. F., 50c a 
os a, & "SS, 80c; t. "0c :d f, 80c 

L. F., $2.50; sup, $1.60... 

U. i0i4, tax, hal s, bal o, bal n, d, 

$35: "$45; d f, $45, R. F., $25.. 

Cc. L. prot 14945, sup. . : 

Small supplies...... 

Advertisements AM FED. 

Subscriptions AM Feb. . 

Premiums on bonds. . 


Spee —_ ...- $73,957 


EXPENSES. 


. Jan, '16, rent, E S Hege 


Refund of poland of sept, "15, tax, Wi in- 
dow Glass Snappers 14845, W C Smith.. 
a expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, 

W Collins, $44.20. . 

Organizing expenses: H Frayne, $157.95; TH 
Flynn, $61.71; S Sontheimer, $36.51; H L 
Bichelberger, $65.57; J L Lewis, $87.41; F H 
McCaithy, $57.10; J M =, $30; H 
Streifler, $33.42; E T Flood, $70.5 


. Organizi expenses: C Wyatt, $63. 82; JA 


Flett, $54.60; C O Young, $69; S dnemen 
$48;S Iglesias, $49... 

Refund of over, ayment ‘of july, "15, tax, 
Gardeners & Florists 10615, L "a" 

Money received and not receipted for, F. L. 
8339. 

MT2901 received and not coaeaen 4 for, F. L. 
29 


Refund of overpayment of o, n,’15, tax, Willow, 
Reed & Rattan Workers 14565, W Sinzdak 

Refund of overpayment of m, j, n, d, ’14, j, m 
"15, tax, F. L. 13048, C W Gault. 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten . Sons co 


. Organizing expenses, J E Roach, I-c hatters. . 


Organizing expenses, J Tafelski . 

Strike benefits for H. N. W. 6170 for twenty- 
seventh week ending dec, 19, "15, James 
Dillon, pres; F E Tracy, secy ; 

Printing weekly news letter of y 11, , The 
Washington Herald 1S 

Printing weekly news letter of dec 18, "15, The 
Washington mong 

Organizing expenses, 


. Legislative expenses, ; P al $53.50; Grant 


Hamilton, 
Organizing expenses (1-c hatters) M Scully . 
Organizing expenses J D Chubbuck, $49; J B 
ale, $29 
Money received and not receipted for, F. A 
11478, M Smith 
Refund of overpayment of aug, 15, tax, FP. L. 
11587, M Harrison 
Refund of It teehee of nov, '15, tax, E. C. 
11959, J J] McAndrews 
Stamps: 300 3-c $9; 300 4-c, $12; 300 5-c, $15; 
300 6-c, $18; 300 8-c, $24; 300 10-c, $30; 
P O dept 
Organizing expenses, C P Taylor. . 
Refund of overpayment of nov, "15, ‘tax, Win- 
dow Cleaners 14916, M Szapikac 
Salary, office employes, week ending, jan 8, 
16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L A Stern, $26; J E Giles 
(5 5-7 days), $24.76; D L, Bradley, Poa’ FL 
Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lau- 
ber, $19; WH Howlin, $25;A E Hawkins, 
$17; G A Boswell, $18; R. S Thomas, 
$15: M. Webster, $23.50; 
ford, $18; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 
; E R Brownley, $17; W Von Ezdorf, 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 
A Milk and Cereal 


Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and “af? 


_peptics :: -:: 3: 


. ’ 
Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 
A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 
42 to 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Zymocide— 
A Colorless, Non- 


poisonous, Liquid 
Antiseptic ::  :: 











$17; F E Waggaman (4 4-7 days), $11.50; ' $30; 
M M Connell, $18.33; S E Woolls, $19; EC Bradley, 


; LA Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L 
$18; F L Faber, 


$19; I M Rodier, 


8.7Salary. week ending jan 8, 


Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $38: EJ Tracy 
$15; H K Myers, $16; 
M J Sugme, $15; M R Sead. 
Coates, $11; A D Cecil, $15; J 
$10; ER Tiling worth, $15; HH Ruebsam. 
$16; E Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; VL 
Young (5 days), $12.32; P B Potter, $13; 
L P Chamberlain, $11; J A Ross, $18; C R 
Gilbert, $11; A E Rush, $10; E B Kane, $11; 
M Covert, $10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, 
$10; F W Dodge, $10: C J Dorr, $15; S M 
Warren, $10; B Manue! (5 days), o8.27; 
H B Rodier, $10; B E ae $15; 
Purcell, $11; I Carroll, $15. H G Nance, *I5 
i¢, F C Thorne. . 
Legislative expenses, A E H ‘Ader 
Organizing expenses, J G Bre wn 
Refund of overpayment of 0, n, ’ 

and Drain Layers 14272, « E 
. Money received and not receipted for Federal 


Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), W Collins. . 

Organizing expenses, H Streifler, $64.62; E T 
Flood, $69.48; S Sontheimer, $36; J M 
Richie, ‘$30; H L Eichelberger, $61.60; J 
Tafelski, $47.47; J A Flett, $56.80; F H 
McCarthy, $57.40; H Frayne, $125.87; T H 
Flynn, $77.41; J Barnfaldi, $47.45 

Reimbursement of damage to wearing apparel, 


Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons Co.. 

Photographs, R S Clements 

Refund of overpayment of nov, 15, tax and 

__ 1. F., Federal Labor 14781, C C Dane 
. Organizing expenses, F L Rist. 

Refund of overpayment of j “a, s, 

Mantel Ring Workers 14320, WE Hughes 
Organizing expenses (I-c hatters), M Scully. . 
Organizing expenses, C Wyatt 
Translation, Wiltrid Rouleau 
Organizing expenses (1-c Y fare P F Duffy, 

$57.35; J E Roach, $74. 

Organizing expenses, J L Lewis, $88.95; J D 
Chubbuck, $53.90. 

Organizing expenses: co Young, $72. 75; CP 
Taylor, $65.17... . 

Refund of overpay ment of s, 0, n, ’15, tax, 
Federal Labor 12985, W O Brien. ... 

Refund of overpayment of nov, "15, tax, Book- 
keepers and Assts. Assn. 11773, R M W 
Jones. . 

Money received and not receipted for, United 
Laborers 11440 
Refund of overpayment of nov, ’ 
Gypsum Miners 14319, J E Decker. 

Strike benefits to Horse Nail Workers 6170, for 
28th week ending dec 26, '15: F E Tracy, 
sec., and JasF Dillon, pres. . . 

Refund of overpayment of I. F., Federal Labor 
14773, L Rivera.... 

Refund of overpayment of july, 
Mosaic, etc., 14377, L Virgilio 

es ay expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher, 

36.10; M Kelleher, $59.15 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $44.50; ‘R L 
Singleton, 

Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, "$57; ;A 
E Holder, $57; J P Egan, $53.50.... 

Refund of overpayment of s, o, n, '15, tax, Clay 
Workers 14778, J Tafelski. 

Refund of overpayment of s, o, ‘15, tax, Federal 
Labor 12739, R V Cook 

Refundof overpayment of dec, '15, tax, Federal 
Labor 7087, W Hofmeister 

ary, office employes, week ending jan 15, 
J Kelly, $35; R L, Guard, $35; DF a i 


15, tax, Marble, 


674 10 


3 50 
81 85 
4-00 


55 
80 


35 
99 


18. 


19. 


- Refund of overpayment 


$18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; 
A E Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; R S 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $27; S Langford, 
$18; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; 
E Brownley, $17; W Von Ezdorf, $21. 45; 
F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $17.85 
Ss E Woolls, $19; E C Howard, $20.57; S B 
Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $18.93; HK Myers, 
6; G P Bos . $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M 


F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $20; S M Warren, 
$10; B Manuel, $10; H B Rodier, $10; B E 
Gorman, $15; R M Purcell, $12.05; HG 
Nance, $15; I Carroll, $15; M M Coates, 
bal (week ending jan 8, '16), $1; J we 
Donald, bal Ne 3 ending im 8, *r6), 


Freight” - empty packing boxes, Merchants 
Transfer & Storage Co. . 
of nov, 
Laborers Prot. 14640, A H 
Salary, week ending jan 15,’16, F C Thorne. . 
Refund of overpayment of dec, '15, tax, Freight 
Handlers 14920, J McGim. 
Organizing expenses: F A Fitzgerald, $23; CA 
Wray, 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): M Kelleher, 
38; W Collins, $45.70 
Organizing expenses: $53. 30; , 
Tafelski, $51.44; J J Graney, oF TH Flynn, 
$75.22; S Sontheimer, $36; E T Flood, 
$74.22; H Frayne, $114.05; J L_ Lewis, 
$68.23; H Streifier, $60.65; H L Eichelberger, 
$63.74; F H McCarthy, $57.95; J G Brown, 
8.60. 


$4 
Strike benefits to Horse Nail Workers 61 70, for 


29th week ending jan 2, '16: Jas Dillon, pres; 
F E Tracy, sec 

Strike benehts to Tobacco Strippers 12502, for 
3rd week ending oct 23, '15, G Vazquer, sec; 
S Iglesias, org 

Money received and not receipted for, 
cultural Workers 14813. . 

anizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, 
3.59; J E Roach, $71.09; M Scully, $67.07 

Organizing expenses: 2 D Chubbuck, $52.34; 
J A Fiett, $61.65; S Iglesias, $48.5 

Refund of overpayment of a, s, 15, cn Federal 
Labor 8060, G Trant. . 

Refund of overpayment of o, n, d, '14, feb, ‘15, 
tax, Hat Trimmers and Operators 14569, M 
Teitebaum. 

One copy of Statistics of Railways in U S, 1914, 
Government Printing Office. . . 

Organizing expenses: J J Fitzpatrick, $238.50; 

Young, $70.50; C Wyatt, $58.69 

Per capita tax to Union Label Trades dept of 
A. F. of L. for o, n, d,'15, T F Tracy, sec-treas 

Floral piece for funeral, Miss Catherine Goggin, 
a ar Teachers Federation 14610, E N 


. Agri- 


Refund of overpayment of supplies, Hospital 
Nurses and Attendants 14655, M Rose wi 
Refund of overpayment of j, a, s, o, n, "15, ‘tax, 
United Felt, Panama and Straw Hat Trim- 
mers and Operators 14569, M Teitelbaum. . 


20. Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $57; 


A E Holder, $57 
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MOTHERS! 





T SOOTHFS the Child, 


» Softens the Gums, Alla 
DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE the Pain, Dispels Mllays 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup Colic, and is a splendid 


For Your Children While Teething Twenty-Five Conte a Bettie. 

















20. 


25. 


Organizing expenses, J B Dale.. 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan. 3 

Refund of ov C3 of a, s,’ 
Labor 13178, W H Rix 

Organizing expenses, L A Stern. . 

Refund of overpayment of dec,’ is, tax, Federal 
_Labor 12756, A E Hill 
ary, office employes, week ending jan 22,’ 16. 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $19; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; 
A E Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $24; S Langford, 
$18; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; 
E R Brownley, $17; W Von Ezdorf, $17; 
F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $16.77; 
S E Woolls, $19; E C Howard, $18; S B 
Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $16.43; H K Myers, 
$16; G P Boswell (5 days), $12.50; M J 
Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, 
$12; L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $15; 
J McDonald, $11; E R Illingworth, $15; HH 
Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $11; F A Manning, 
$11; V I. Young, $15; P B Potter, $13; L P 
Chamberlain, $11; J A Ross, $18; C R 
Gilbert, $11; A 5 Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; 
M Covert, $10; F 
$10; FW D 


G Nance, $15; I 
Carroll (5 5-7 ’ days), $12. 58.. 

Organizing expenses: J M Richie, $30; JG 
Brown, $44.30; C P Taylor, $79.17 

Salary, week ending jan 22,’16, F C Thorne... 


. Money received and notreceipted for, R. R. S 


H. & L. 14554 
Refund of overpayment of s, o, heed tax, F. L. 
14812, L Calderon 


14327.. 

Refund of overpayment of dec, "15, tax, F. L. 
14167, R E Wittenborn 

Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain, Hotel Continental. 

1 half tone chart of membership, $30: a half 
tone yellow color plate, $10; 1 half tone red 
color plate, $10; 1 half tone executive council 
group, $55; | half tone group laying corner- 
stone, A. F. of L. Bldg., $6; 6 duplicates, 
$28.80; 1 half tone, corner stone, $6.37; 
Standard Engraving Co. ; 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), W Collins. - 

Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $73.69; 
J L Lewis, $67.60; T H Flynn, $70.60; J 
Tafelski, $48.41; J J Graney, $37: J Barn- 
faldi, $53.25; H L Eichelberger, $61.16; H 
Frayne, $114. 45; J M Richie, $30; E T Flood, 
$57.60 . waite ae 

Refund of ov erpay ment of f, m, a, ee a, 15, tax, 
F. L. 12709, F C Slauter ; a 

Stamps: 3,000 1-c, $30; 1,000 2-c, $20; PO 
dept. . a rete ae ° 

Refund of overpay ment of nov, “15, tax, G. S. 
14847, A K Koc 

Translation, Berlitz “School of L anguages. 

Refund of overpayment of oct, 15, tax, F. 
12901, D J Kennedy ’ : 

Omasse expenses (l-c hatters) : P F Duffy, 

J E Roach, $65.80. . 

queda expenses: J D Chubbuck, $53.30; 
J A Filett, $51.70; H Streifler, $62.53; s 
—* $54; C Wyatt, $58.2 7: S$ Sontheimer, 
36 


Commissions on 1 advertising contracts. ¥ 
a oil cloth sign for new site, A. F. of L. 
C S Hilbert & Co. ; , 


Phone service, C & P Telephone Co 

Refund of overpayment of I. F., N. Y. H 
14915, C C Robinson. ..... ‘ 

Supplies: ‘9 gr pencils, $2.25; 16 gr blue 
pencils, $5.40; 2 Ibs bands, $5; '% gr note 
books, $2.50; 6 scrap books, $5.40; 1 mucil- 
age cup, 25c; 1 qt red ink, $1.25; 6 ink 
eradicators, $1.25; 2 letter files, 50c; 6 wire 
waste baskets, $1.50; 2 transfer cases, $3.50; 
2,000 manila second sheets, $1.50; 4,000 
paper clips, $3; | roll wrapping paper, $4.20; 
‘49 doz typewriter ribbons, $3; 1 set shock 
absorbers, $1; 1 copy holder, $2; 10,000 clasp 
envelopes, $88; 12 guides, 15c; 500 coin envel- 
opes, 40c; 3 vertical transfer files, $9.40; 4 
follow blocks rods, $1.60; 1 set guides, 50c; 
1 set index, 35c; 1 check and stub holder, 25c; 
1 cal pad and stand, 35c; 1 pr shears, $1; 
1 bottle drawing ink, 25c; 1 bottle water- 
proof ink, 25c; 2 boxes pins, $90; 1 copy 
book, $3.25; 1 stamp pad, 25c; | bottle stamp 
ink, 25c; 1,000 folders, $5.50; 1 roll wrapping 
paper, $2.95; 2 ring binders, $6.65; % gr 
pencils, $2.25; 6 balls twine, $1.68; ' gr 
pen holders, $2.25; 1 wire waste basket, $1; 
1 letter file, 35c; printing and furnishing 
15,000 envelopes, $39; 1 memo book, 
‘Typewriter & Office Supply Co... .. 

26. Fee, m o, 60c; newspapers and magazines. 
$3.72; hauling and drayage, $4.85; office 
glasses, 40c; disinfectant, 30c; matches, 40c; 
paste, 35c;. freight and expressage, $4.74; 
messenger service, 70c; car tickets, $12.75; 
J E Giles 

Organizing T0 ] C O Young, $68.75; S 
Griggs, $134.30; H Ferguson, $113. 96; 
McSorley, f1i6.30 
Refund of overpayment on ‘supplies: cf. % 
L. C., Little Rock, Ark, J M Race..... 
2 office ‘knives, Union Label Products Trading 


. President Gompers dues to Amer. Political 
Science Assn. for year 1916, Chester Lloyd 
Jones. . aa das 

Legislative expenses: a P Egan, $53.50; G 
Hamilton, $57; A E Holder, $57... .. : 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $22.61; M 
Goldsmith, $24.20. . 

Money received and not receipted for, F. L. 6925 

Money received and not receipted for, S. W. 
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Refund of overpayment otf dec, ’15, tax, A. W. 
14813, J Y Santiago.......... e's wuss 

Stamps: 3,000 1-c; Oo t. 

Strike benefits to H. W. 6170 for 30th week 
ending jan 9, '16: F E Tracy, sec; J F Dillon, 


1 month's salary, Saml. ‘Gompers, pres 

1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, sec 

Expenses for jan, 16, Saml Gompers, pres. . 

Expenses, Wash to bepeneeeehi Del and return, 
M Webster met Sie dee 

Salary, week ending jan ‘29, "16, F C Thorne 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Scully 

Organizing ~ rene W H Rix, $20; W E 
Castro, $10... 

Printing weekly news letters of dec 15, jan 
Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th, 516. The 
Washington Herald > 
2 copies Evening Star from july 1,’ 15, to jan 1, 
"16, W J Furmage.. , 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg. ate : : 

Rent of basement from dec 18,'15, to jan 18, 
16, JA Wilner. . ; 

Sec Morrison's dues to the W ashington Cham- 
be: of Commerce from jan 1, '16, to july 1,16, 
Ralph W Lee, treas. . > Panes 
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TheHall Switchand Signal Company 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Ice, T J Nash er 

Clippings, Natl. Press Intl. Co 

President Gompers dues to Washington Cham- 
ber of Commerce from jan 1, '16, tojuly 1,16, 
Ralph W Lee, treas actin . 

Hauling, John Hutchinson : 

Empty packing boxes, Columbia Box Co 

2 blue ribbons, Montague Mailing Machine Co 

Repairing handle, Topham's 

100 paper boxes at $4.50; 200 paper boxes at 
$3.50; Geo P Killian Co ; 

2 lbs mimeo ink, R P Andrews Paper Co 

Charters, Isaac Goldmann Co 

Storage from oct 26, '15, to jam 26, '16, Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage Co 

1 clock, $1; adjusting clock, $1; W S Tappan 

Subscriptions to Outlook, Engtish Nation, 
and Independent magazines, C C Mayer 

65 yds cheese cloth, $2.93; | card, 19c; Lans- 
burgh & Bro...... : 

Supplies: 1 ao correspondence unit, $9; 1 lock 
on a o correspondence unit, $1; 10 expansion 
folders, $1.15; lao correspondence unit, $9; 
1 lock on a o correspondence unit, $1; 1 a o 
high leg base, $4.50; 1 a o cornice unit, $3.25; 
150 manila guides, $1.50; 25 blue guides, 45c; 
1 set manila guides, 50c; 1 set blue state 
guides, 50c; 100 white cards, $1.50; 1 set blue 
state cards, 50c; 500 white cards, $3; L waaey 
Bureau. ioves 

1 frame, Venable galleries 

20 reams paper, Remington Typewriter Co. 

Rubbish removed by Exposition, Panama Paci- 

“ fic Intl. Exposition Co 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 

2 Imperial plateneo of Ist executive council, 
Harris & Ewing . 
Printing regular edition ‘of Am. Fp. for dec, 15, 

Law Reporter Printing Co 

Printing dec, ‘15, Am. Fep. for local unions, 
Law Reporter Printing Co ch 

20 reams paper, ~~ ere Ty pewriter Co. 

| binder, A Zichtl & Co 

Repairing machine, $8. 89; ’ ribbon, $1; Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co 

1 doz purple copying ribbons, H F ‘Brewer 

4 books, Brentanos 

Printing: 2,000 monthly reports, $17 75; 6,000 
additional reports, $12.75; 400 monthly 
reports, $12.25; 500 additional reports, $4.75; 
10,000 letter heads, $25; 10,000 letter heads, 
$31.50; 1,000 pamphlets, $30.50; 1,600 state- 
ments of expenses and receipts, $82.75; The 
Law Reporter Printing Co 

—— Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Labels, U. G. W. of A ‘ 

So 1,500 special notices, $6.75; 2,000 
blanks, appl for cert of office, $9.75; 1,900 
blanks, $20.75; 4,000 credentials of conven- 
tion, $38; 5,000 init stamps, $3.60; 4,000 
circulars conv call, $30; 6,000 additional 
reports, $12.75; 400 monthly reports, $12.25; 
500 additional reports, $2.75; 2,000 monthly 
reports, $17.75; 600 circulars, $2.75; 1,375 
special notices, $6.40; 10,000 letter heads, 
$31.50; 10,000 letter heads, $25; 5,000 
pamphlets, $152.75; 1 set plates, $39; 3,000 
warrant blanks, $17.85; The Law Reporter 
Printing co... , 

Expressage, Adams E xpress Co. 

Printing: 5,000 stamps, $3.60; 2,600 organizers 
comisssions, $31.25; 400 monthly reports, 
$12.25; 6,000 additional reports, $12.75; 500 
additional reports, $2.75; 1,500 monthly 
reports, $14.75; 120 circulars, $2.25; 175 
circulars, $2.50; 2,000 circulars, $7.75 
3,000 letter heads, $7; 25,500 circulars, 
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$116.25; binding 1 vol Col Type Jour- 
nal, $2.25; printing 700 circulars, $3.75; 
printing 1,700 circulars, $7.25; The Law Re- 
porter Printing co. . 

- Salary, office employes, week ending jan 29, '16 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; 
A E Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 
$18; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman (4 3-7 
days), $16.29; E R Brownley, $17; W von 
Ezdorf, $20.03; F E Waggaman, $13.75; 
M M Connell, $18.18; S E Woolls, $19; 
E C Howard, $21.21; S B Woolls, $18; E J 
Tracy, $15; HK Myers, $16.38; M J Sugrue. 
$15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $12; 
Von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $15; 
Donald, $11; E R Illingworth, $15; 
Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $11; F A Manning, 
$11; V L Young, $15; P B Potter (2 days), 
$4.64; L P Chamberlain, $11; J A Ross, 
(4 2-7 days), $12.86; C R Gilbert, $11; 
Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; M Covert, $10; 
F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; F W Dodge, 
$10; C J Dorr, $19.65; S M Warren, $11; 
B Manuel, $10; H B Rodier (3 days), $5.35; 
B E Gorman, $16.87; R M Purcell, $11; HG 
Nance, $15; G Mills (1 % days), $2.86; E 
Rodier (1 4 days), $2.86. . ‘ 

Money received and not receipted for, A. L. 
14817, R Fuentes 

Organizing expenses, J G Brown 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph Co. 

2,000 proofs of Executive Council, Standard 
Engraving Co 

Refund of over pay! ment of nov, 
14375, C W Day 

Organizing Pe E McEachern 

—s of ov —. ment of reinstatement fees, 

F., P. & S. H. T. & O. 14569, M Teitel- 
ad a2 

nero ie of overpayment of I. F., F. L. 12798, 

J OF « 

Oise expenses: J B Dale, $28.75; W W 
Roach, $20 ‘ 

Translation, W von Ezdorf 


"15, tax, L. M. 


- Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, 


$64.99; W Collins, $45.70 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $63.60; J A 
Flett, $57.11; S Sontheimer, $36.26; H L 
Eichelberger, $52.48; T H Flynn, $70.55; 
Tafelski, $50.21; J M Richie, $30; H Frayne, 
$167.21; H Streifler, $61.43 

Premiums on bonds for month of jan, ‘16, 
National Surety Co 

Organizing expenses: J A Lewis, $200; A W 
Muir, $20. 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, sec 

Framing medals, $9.50; plates for medals, $3; 
frames to order, $12.90; Cooper's Art Shops 

15 mounted prints, corner stone laying of new 
A. F. of L. Bldg., Intl Film Service, Inc 

Binding Am. Fep., A Zichtl & Co 

1 reproduction print of corner stone, $2.50; 
Imperial plateno, $1.50; Harris & Ewing 

Postage on Am. FrEp., P O ‘dept 

Strike benefits to H. N. W. 6170 for 31st week 

- ending jan 16, '16: F E Tracy, sec; J F Dillon, 
pres. . 

ag J received and not receipted for, F. L 
1455 

Commissions on advertising contracts 


Total. . 


- $20,603 17 
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RECAPITULATION 


Cash balance on hand December 31, 1915. . $53,313 56 
Receipts for the month of January, '16........... 20,643 90 


; $73,957 46 
Expenses for month of January, 1916... xen 20,603 17 


Cash balance on hand January 31, 1916..... . - $53,354 29 


In general fund $3,093 44 
In detense fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions. . ere atenba. ae 260 


Cash balance on hand January 31, 1916 de $53, 354 
GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund January 31, 1916.... .... $50,260 85 
*On account of office tne loan from defense 
RRR ; 50,000 00 
Balance of defense fund January 31, 1916, in- 
cluding loan ; : $100, 260 85 
In general fund ouews ‘ 3,093 “4 
*Balance on hand conan 21, 1916, winding, 
ee $103,354 29 
Cash balance on hand ome 31, 1916. . "$53,354 29 
*On account of office building loan from detense 
‘ patrew aw 50,000 00 


$103, 354 29 


F R: A NK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 








Subscribe to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1 a Year 











iiaite 


The World’s 
Standard. 

For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout : 


$2 to $10 
All Dealers 


KOPS BROS. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK 











me 
CLOTH 








| yp heey covers the porch-roofs and 

floors of the finest buildings in the 
land. It is more durable than ordinary 
coverings—it is not laid in wet paint— 
saves this expense and results in a neater 
job. After laying, requires but one coat 
of paint. Will not peel, buckle or leak. 
Proof against weather and foot wear. 





John Boyle @ Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1860 NEW YORK 








United States 
Bicycle Tires 


In Every respect 
they’re GOOD tires 





























BRAND 
CONDENSED 
EVAPORATED 

















The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } 
More than 


375, OOO THE FAMOUS OLD 


hiatctes “'), R.Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


. s 
The Chica 0 Dail News For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers,Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 


every day, and probably made in this country. 
more than For Sale by First Class Hardware Dealers 
If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
] 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
’ failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 


as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
read it you Saw this ‘‘ad.” 


WHY? Mack & Co. 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all. te 
the news and tells the ‘truth about it. ote 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. TRADE-MARK 











iti FORWARDING CO ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
TRANSFER AGENTS COMPANY 


Forwarding and Trucking - 


Contractors 


2 Rector Street 
17 and 19 Worth Street = .*. . NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK, ‘ N. Y. 
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Try These GARLOCK 


Wafers Branch “Principat Cities in All 


(nee MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y 


Everybody who has DACkI Ie 

eaten Necco or Hub 

Wafers knows bow 

really deliciousthey are. THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers- 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 





























NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 




















Union Powder 
Corporation 




















GENERAL OFFICE: 


50 CHURCH ST. WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


NEW YORK INCORPORATED 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERS.. 
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OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $3 








United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 








BEACON HILL The 


CIGARETTES 


A Pleasant Change from Turkish Direct Hosiery Co. 


that you will like 
THEY ARE UNION MADE No. 77 Bedford Street 


CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON 











HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢, 504, & $129 Bottles, 








RED STAR 


YEAST C0.. 
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AA Case of Good Judgment 


The P. Schoenhofen Brewing Co. 


SSS Te SOS eS 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
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LEADING THE MARCH OF RAILROAD PROGRESS 


“ST. PAUL ROAD” 


AGAIN TO THE FORE 


Makes Mountain Travel Clean and 
Mountain Vistas Clear 


Achievements in the railroad world have been manifold and 
ee In this on ye the “St. Paul Road”” since its 
na r. 


ception has It is particularly fitting, therefore, 
that “yy railway should acc first extensive main line 
electrification in the w or 440 miles from Harlowton, 
Mont., to Avery, Idaho, across the Belt, Rocky, and Bitter 
Root Mountains, this railway has electrified its main line. 

This colossal undertaking has claimed the attention of the 
nation. The giant locomotives, fed with the limitless ener 
mountain streams, the marvel of regenerative breaking on 

, the increased efficiency and economy eperation « acd 
the notable increase in travel delights, appeal alike to engineers, 
scientists and the traveling public. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


On 
all-steel * YMPIAN”™ or “COLUMBIAN” over the great 
electric highway. Equipment, r , scenery. and service all 


combine to make this the premier transcontinental route between 
Chicago, Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Booklets Giving Complete Information About this 
Electrification Project Free on Request 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO 


eur peat trip to, the Pacific North Coast take either the ° 








YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$ $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
Surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 


f by 
10c howsbesters ¥ $1 gubecripdion 
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ERGHOFF BREWING ASSOCIATION 





> 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








COOKS TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
by all routes, with or without 
Hotels, Pullmans, etc., 
as desired. 


TOURS WITH ESCORT 


long and short, for all seasons, at moderate 
fares that include All Traveling Expenses. 


Tickets and choice berths by all Ocean, Coast- 
wise, Lake and River Steamers. 


Correspondence invited Estimates submitted 


THOS. COOK @ SON 
New York, 245 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 








PATENTED Nov. 10, 1896. No. $71,291 


UTILITY BOX 


Especially designed for open conduit 
work. Can be used in a great number 
of positions, cutting down stock re- 
quired to be carried by contractor, with 
porcelain cover it makes an ideal outlet 
for drop cords and arc lamp. 


Write for Catalog 
THE BOSSERT COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 





Oldest on the Market, Youngest in Improvements 
How can you do good conduit work without 


BOSSERT BOXES? 











...JOHN W. MASURY @ SON... 


ca 
Paints and Varnishes 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City 


Minneapolis 











ALONZO E. DEITZ 


Manufacturer of PATENTED 





LOCKS AND LATCHES Tubular Rim Night Latches, Mortise Night Latches, Tubu- 

lar Store Door Locks, Mortise Store Door Locks, Brunze 
Metal Pad Locks, Cast Brass Drawer Locks, Wrought Brass Drawer Locks, Self-Locking Drawer 
Locks, Locks for Vaults, Safety Deposit, and inside Safe Boxes, WITH FLAT and ROUND KEYS, 


FACTORY: 


No. 73 and 75 Clymer Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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JHEATRICAL, 














quality; one Typewrit- 
: Biers last 6 mo. to 


Price 10¢ each. Rubbers 5¢ each. All Stationers. 
EVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASER 
By mail 2¢ — lets free. 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of the well known Washburne “O.K.."" Paper Fasteners. 





Is Scientific Management a Benefit or an 
Injustice to the WorKer? 


You will find the answer in 


Scientific 
Management 
and Labor 


By ROBERT FRANKLIN HOXIE 
Specic Investigator for the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations 


A book of inestimable value to manufacturers, 
labor leaders, workmen in all industries now 
affected or likely to be affected by Scientific 
Management, as well as sociologists and others 
interested in social welfare. The questionnaire 
submitted to the plants investigated is printed 
in fullinthe book, affording manufacturers and 
industrial managers a basis for scientific investi- 
gation of conditions in their own plants. At all 
book stores or direct from the publishers. 
$1.50 net. By mail $1.62. Descriptive circular 
on request. 


D. APPLETON 2 COMPANY 


Publishers 35 West 32d Street, New York 
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[ SHAWS MAL els Whiskey, 
OL AANA A AH HAHA Ht HI MHI Hh A 


Siiiens *s Daily Toddy 


In the sunset of life, to spur on the 
age wearied body, nothing excels a 
daily toddy of that greatest tonic— 


SHAW’S MALT 


WHISKEY 


The peculiar merit of this most famous 
Malt Whiskey lies in the fact that it is 
an honest scientific distillation from 
the genuine malted grain, carrying 
with it the well known Medicinal 


properties of Malt. On top of this 
thfulness it has a flavor which makes 
many men prefer it over the very costliest 
whiskies on the market. 


Order Shaw’s Malt today 


4 Quarts $4; 8 Quarts $7.50; 
12 Quarts $11, Express Prepaid, 









































BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Hy. 








Bricklayers’ Scaffolds Csrpenters’ Scaffolds 
THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING co. eto de Scaffolds Shing'ers’ Scaffolds 


Manufacturers of Stuccoers’ Scaffolds Painters’ Scaffolds 


“TROUBLE-SAVERS” EVANSVILLE: INDIANA 
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Whatever our toil—indoors or out—on big jobs or little: we need keen 
appetites and good digestions. We need to keep mouth and throat moist 
and refreshed, teeth clean and breath sweet. In other words we need 


WRIGLEY’S 


For there’s where this wholesome, flavor-lasting, impurity-proof 
refreshment is worth its weight in gold. Yet it costs but a mite. 


Write for free copy of ‘‘THE WRIGLEY SPEARMEN,”’ handsomely lithographed in 
colors. Address Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co., Kesner Bldg. Chicago 


WRIGLEYS ° 
SPEARMINT a Two Delicious Flavors DOUBLEMINT 


MINT LEAP PEPPERMINT 


CHEW IT AFTER EVERY MEAL 





This 100 page 
book tells how 
successful re- 
tailers have 
cut out leaks 
and losses and 
multiplied 
profits. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


“A Better Day’s 
Profits” Free 


Here is one chapter 
from “A Better Day’s 
Profits,’’ the new 
Burroughs Book for 
Retailers. 


If you like the “‘taste’’ 
of this chapter, we will 
send you a copy of the 
book itself, containin 
seventeen chapters as “on 
as this one. 


Sixteen chapters tell 


how other live retailers 
make a better day’s prof- 
its and one chapter tells 
how our Department of 
Systems Service can help 
you adapt those methods 
to your business. 


Read the chapter re- 
produced here; then 
send the coupon. No 
cost nor obligation. 


soceeceeseee: (0) PO Neseseneeeeee 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 
Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me copy of “A Better Day’s Profits” free. 


Name 





Firm Name 





City 





D...<3 





Stretching the Capital 
Seed) meted 
——— “he Sales Dog a te a? 
ANORTHERN indians F 
went Cut of business afew manent Goods comcany 
ventoned “e°. Whee the 





bis bulla we be 
“ESS trom the uals of 











° k Turnovers 
Figuring Stoc ashes 





Cutting the Delivery Cost 
to One-third 





Stopping Store Leaks 


What it Costs to Do Business 








Buying for Profit 





Aiso show me, without obligation, how a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will help me 
get “capital stretching" information cheap enough 


Fixing Prices to Get a Profr 





to be practical. O. K 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


801-9 G Street N. W., Washington 





American Federationist 
Monthly Magazine of the A. F. of L. 10 cents a copy; 
$1.00 a year 
A. F. of L. Weekly Newsletter 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 
Industrial Unionism in Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
By Exscurive Councm, American Federation of 


National Association of Manufacturers Exposed; Revelations 
of Senate Lobby — : 
By Executive onciL, American Federation of 


Initiative, Referendum and Recall : 
By Exscutive Counc, American Federation of 


The American Labor Movement; Its Makeup, Achievements 


Aspirations 
By Samus. Gompgrs. 5 cents per copy; 100, $3.00 


Trade Unions To Be Smashed Again 
By Samus. Gompgrs 
Socialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By Samug. GompPgrs 
Labor -~ Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
y SaMuEL GompPErRs 
Essence be Labor’s Contention on the Injunction Abuse 
By Samvue. Gompers 
The Eight-Hour Workday; Its Inauguration, Enforcement 
ard Influences 
By Samus. Gourans. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100. .00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By Samus. Gompsrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies and Fool Friends 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
No Compulsory Arbitration 
By Samvuet Gompsrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Open Shop Editorials 
By Samvuget Gomprrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Repent of A.D. A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, Hungary, Interna- 
Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James Duncan 
of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
ie Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 1913 
By G. W. Perkins 
Justice Wright’s Denial of Free Speech and Free Press 
By Samue. Gompers 
Dissen Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Shepard in the Con- 
tempt of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Steve and Range Company 
History of Trade Unions 
By Ws. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National 
and International Unions of America, By P. J. 
McGuire. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 
100, $5.00 
Philosophy of Trade Unions 
By Dver D. Lum. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.00; 
100, $9.00 
The Eight-Hour Primer 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument. By Gzorcz 


E. McNeu.. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 





The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hoor 
Movement 
By Gsorcr Gunton. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By Lemvuset Danryip. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Has S Non-Unionist a * ae Right to Work How, When 
and Where He Pleases 
By Dy ean K. a Per copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Trade Union Epigrams 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us. By 
Water MAcArRTHUR. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
By Gsrorcs E. McNemu. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
cents; 100, 00 
What Labor Could Do 
By Joxun Swinton; with ““Economic Conferences”’ by 
Wruitam Satter, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. 
— Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 
.00 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor 
By Henry D. Liovp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


Industrial 
— of an Investigation and Report by a Com- 
jpecial Committee; Reports of cers and 
aie Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
The Attitude of Organized Labor and Others To- 
ward the Problem; A Glossary of Definitions, etc.; 
Labor’s Bill for Congressional Enactment. Per 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 
Universal Education 
By Senator Henry W. Brare. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Condition of Women Workers 
By Ipa M. Van Erren. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We Unite 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArtuor, P. H. SHe.- 
vin and Cuas. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the 
whole question. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents: 
100, $4.00 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of Labor. Per 
copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Tuberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Plan Adopted by 
the A. F. of L. to War on Consumption 
Statement and Evidence in Support of Petition and Charges 
Presented to the President of the United States Against 
the U. 5. Stoel Corporation by the A. F. of L. 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 
tempt Proceedings 
A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Coun- 
cil and President Gompers to the Toronto Conven 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, Novem- 
8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, Vice- 
President Mitchelj’s Address, etc. Per copy, 25 
cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 


Books and other publications on Labor and Sociological sub- 
jects at publishers’ rates 


















$100 REWARD 


@We believe that money-cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds. It is economy to buy them. 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, we want to know about it. 

@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 
made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 

@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer. Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


817-819 BROADWAY, ' - - - NEW YORK CITY 























Comprising 2A Green Stamps and Hamiltart Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchantsthroughout this country and 
Hamilton Coupons are a gift from thé manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. . If ycu are-not saving dA Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today!‘ You can’save good money. 


al 
Your Stamps or Coupens are Phy, Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 * out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 
GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 




















“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET 629 LOUISIANA AVENUE 
NORTHWEST NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 








HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That day is 
past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric Light in 


how much money you want to spend. There is no better or brighter 
illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the cheapest. 


liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


H 
your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends entirely on 
e 
~ 

TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS & 


a 


3 @lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for Electricity on our 
a 

















